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READERS WRITE 





Plowing Eleph.at 

Boy, 12 years old: “Daddy, you always 
told me that what I read in your PATH- 
FINDER was up-to-date and correct. While 
reading your PATHFINDER (Oct. 28) last 
night I saw a picture of two elephants 
plowing. That’s nothing new. Betsy, our 
elephant, did the plowing on this farm 
before 1 was born and as far as I know 
has done it ever since.” 

In order to back up the boy’s state- 
ment, find enclosed a photograph of one 
of my elephants here pulling a plow in 
1921, which she has done every year since 
then, besides doing all our heavy work... 

John T. Benson 
Nashua, N. H. 

(Mr. Benson refers to a PATHFINDER picture 
showing elephants pulling a plow in Germany. At his 
place in New Hampshire, elephants do the very same 
thing.—Ed.] 


Panama and the U.S. 

“In Readers Write,” (Nov. 4) C. W. 
Lively of Charlestown, W. Va., cites the 
United States’ acquisition of the Panama 
Canal Zone as an instance of seizure by 
force. In this I believe he is mistaken. 
The United States of America procured a 
perpetual lease of the ten-mile-wide Canal 
Zone by a treaty with the Republic of 
Panama... 

Ida S. Brown 
Corte Madera, Calif. 

[The U. S. agreed to pay Panama $10,000,000 down 
and $250,000 a year for use of the Canal Zone. The 
“seizure” theory is based on these facts: the Hay- 
Herran Treaty of January, 1903, which provided for 
the U. S. to take over the Canal Zone was not ratified 
by the Republic of Columbia, of which Panama was 
then a state. Three days after the Columbian Con- 
gress adjourned, the independence of Panama was 
declared (Nov. 3, 1903). Commander John F. Hubbard 
of the U. S. gunboat Nashville, stationed at Colon, 
forbade the transportation of Columbian troops across 
the Isthmus of Panama, and landed 42 marines to 
prevent occupation of Colon by the Columbian forces. 
On Nov. 7, 1903, the U. S. recognized Panama's diplo- 
matic representatives; and on Nov. 18 a treaty was 
signed between Panama and the U. S. ceding the 
Canal Zone to the United States, at the price given 
above.—Ed.] 


Optometrists, Oculists, Opticians 

We read (PATHFINDER, Oct. 28), under 
the heading “Science and Medicine” and 
on the subject of the Phoroptor these 
words: “In the field of optometry the 
oculist and the optician work hand in 
hand...” 

Now the above is true, but you did not 
publish the whole truth. For it should 
have read the oculist, optometrist and 
optician work hand in hand. Optometrists 
are the only people licensed by state board 
examination for the special examination 
of the eyes and the fitting of glasses. Any 
licensed physician can declare himself an 
oculist if he so desires. 

Alva Grider 
Dept. of Public Information 
Kentucky Ass’n. of Optometrists 
Jamestown, Ky. 

The optometrist is one who practices 
optometry, which is the scientific exami- 
nation of the human eye, without the use 
of drugs, for the purposes of ascertaining 
its optical status and general condition 
and prescribing lenses or prisms for the 
correction of such errors of refraction or 
muscular anomalies as may be present. 

The optician is one who is skilled in 
the manufacture of optical instruments. 
Among other things, he fills prescriptions 
made by optometrists and oculists . .. 


The eculist is a physician who restricts 
his practice to the eye and its diseases. 
No extra examination is required of him 
after he has received his medical license. 
Unlike the optometrist, the oculist gets 
no training in college or university in 
refraction. He mainly treats diseased 
eyes and operates. The optometrist, on 
the other hand, does not treat diseased 
eyes or eyes affected by body diseases, but 
refers all such cases to the proper spe- 
cialist ... 
John W. Jarvis * 
Director 

Dept. of Public Relations 

American Optometric Ass’n. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Neutrality, Peace, Propaganda 

For approximately fifteen years I have 
enjoyed PATHFINDER, and at this minute 
have finished reading completely your 
Nov. 4 issue ...I am prompted, in the 
name of neutrality, to ask you bluntly 
whether or not your paper has become a 
propaganda agent for the Allies? ... 

G. H. Watzke 

I disagree with your correspondent 
Esther W. Tipple, who states in your Nov. 
4 issue (“Readers Write”) that “to stay 
out of war is negative.” To do construc- 
tive work for the establishment of lasting 
peace requires more heroism than any 
other activity. It means to live by the 
great sentence of Spinoza, “Minds are not 
conquered by force of arms but by love 
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“PATHFINDER 


and generosity.” I wish to congraty)., 
you on your efforts to form a positi,, 
peace opinion in this country. 
Margaret Fran):, 
New York, N. Y. 
* . . 

PATHFINDER has been fostering a 
timent of raw pacifist poltroonery, j; 
fighting tooth and nail to maintain 
Hitlerian embargo, which would ind: ., 
make the German arch-bandit grin. 

H. J. Uebe: 
Yuba City, Calif. 

[PATHFINDER is neither propagandizing for ;), 
Allies nor trying to make Hitler grin. Its only ¢:. 
forts in the current war are: (1) to bring unbicced 
war news and interpretations of war news 
readers; and (2) to help keep America out of it 


Death of Charles XII 

PATHFINDER for November 4 cont: ins 
an article in which yeu say a Rus 
cannon ball in 1718 ended the lif 
Charles XII of Sweden ...A Norw 
bullet pierced his head. This wa 
cember 11, 1718. 

G. Hol: 
Harris, Minn, 
* * * 

King Charles XII was not kille 
a Russian cannon ball but by a Swe. 
bullet .. . The Swedes were dead-tire 
war and some prominent men decided | 
end it; and the only way to end it w: 
end his life. This was not, how: 
Sweden’s last war. 

Gustav Ols 
Woburn, Mass. 

(PATHFINDER erred in the nationality of the ball 
that killed Charles XII. The historically accepted 
version is that he was killed by a Norwegian et 
when looking over the parapet of the foremost bx 
ing Swedish trench, 280 paces from the fortr« 
Fredriksten. Though actual Swedish neutrality «ic 
not begin until a hundred years after Charles’ dea: 
the policy of neutrality had its inception then, 
by wars brought about by alternating alliances th 
Sweden’s two powerful neighbors, France and Russia 
—Ed.]} 


English and American Taxes 

In your issue of Oct. 14, you print a 
tabulation of taxes in the United States 
and Great Britain. This tabulation, | am 
sure, is misleading. To make the tabu- 
lation accurately comparable, certain 
local taxes and certain state income taxes 
should be included in the column under 
the United States... 

B. F. Affleck 

Chicago, Ill. 

[PATHFINDER’s tabulation was specifically 
to a comparison of British and American incom $ 
as levied by the national governments of Brit: 
the United States. It did not cover other direct 
indirect taxes in both countries. An authori 
current comparison of all British and American ‘at- 
ation is not yet available, but it is safe to sa 
Britain’s is substantially heavier. Owing to the 
Britain’s income tax is strikingly more severe (han 
America’s.—Ed.] 


Infinite and Infinitesimal 

In your issue of Nov. 4, under title of 
“Science Facts,” you state that according 
to one astronomical estimate, the star 
most distant from the earth is two quii- 
tillion miles away. Do you mean to cvn- 
vey to your astronomically minded readers 
that the most distant star has been 
found? You also make mention that t! 
lightest particle in the material univers 
is the electron. Has the electron ever bee! 
weighed? If so, by what means? 

William Issenhuth 
Huron, S. D. 

{(1.) PATHFINDER should have said ‘“‘the most 
distant known star."’ (2) Scientists at Massachuce"' 
Institute of Technology have determined the wes” 
of the electron to be nine-tenths of a billionth ©! 4 
billionth of a billionth of a gram. The com; 
has been made by use of “‘atom scales’’ or bean 
light.—Ed.] 
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» | FEDERAL WORKERS— 


\ THE year 1800, when a strag- 
| vling village on the banks of the 
Potomac became the capital of the 


ONtains United States of America, 130. clerks 
“ packed up their belongings and moved 
“ from Philadelphia, Pa., to Washing- 


ton, D. C. They constituted virtually 

the entire working force of the Fed- 
ol eral government. 

In the year 1939, at this time, the 

working force of the Federal govern- 

le ment is not 130, but about 10,000 times 

that number. Although the _ total 

varies from month to month, it is 

steady enough for broad approxima- 

_and it amounts now to something 

1.300.000. These are the men and 

Ms women — mostly men — 

ho are in the employ of 

the nation in all its phases. 

[hey are the commissioned 

ollicers and enlisted force 

f the Army, the Navy, the 

/ Coast Guard and the Mar- 

es. In the Legislative 

inch, they are the Sen- 

a Russis itors and the Representa- 

es and the clerks and all 

others associated with Con- 


ire 
ick 


W 


Coast 
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] ® s » 
print a - ig ny oe gee of workers involved in it. The following tabulation gives the 
States — oa . , . approximate number of persons working for the Federal 
n, Iam ire the judges and all their government in all its phases, together with the total ap- 
e tabu- ourt assistants. And in proximate payroll: 
certain the Executive branch, NUMBER OF 
e tax they are the President, the ae , a 
under personnel of regular Cab- pl Establishment ae 
. egislative Branch ..... ee 5.353 
: inet offices, and the scores Judicial Branch ........... 2,292 
fleck {f thousands attached to Executive Branch .... 940,000 
long list of independent es. "1,280,728 
: ; ilphabetical agencies. In 
it round numbers, the annual 
ire payroll for all these is in 
, the neighborhood of two billion dol- Federal workers was scarcely more 
: about one-fourth the entire Fed- than that needed to meet the normal 
budget. increase in national population. From 
ere _ . 1864 to 1905, for example, the number 
.. « History-Making Number of employes in the Executive branch 
Of all the Federal goverment—mili- gained but slightly from year to year, 
title of Legislative, Judicial and Execu- rising from 7,000 at the close of the 
-ording by far the most populous part Civil War to only 26,000 some 40 
ie tee » the Executive. According to figures years later. 
> quin- iilable last week at the office of the It was in 1914 that the increase 
to con- |. S. Civil Service Commission, the began in earnest. In that year, just 
readers ber of Executive workers is at the before the outbreak of hostilities in 
5 «been highest point in the nation’s history— Europe, the total number of workers 
bat 40.000, or the equivalent of one out of in the Executive branch was up to 
Bive , 58 persons in the working popu- 482,971. By Armistice Day, this figure 
rl mn of America. Should that total had nearly doubled, standing at 917,760 
eas e the average for the year, the on November 11, 1918. The post-war 
oll to meet it would reach well vears, under Harding and Coolidge, 
the mest 1'% billion dollars. brought a sharp decline, but the total 
ach tudying figures of this sort last never went back to the pre-war level. 
e weigh week, experts freely predicted that the The lowest point since 1918 was reach- 
Socata utive branch would almost cer- ed in 1923, when 515,772 were employ- 
beams of lanily have 1,000,000 employes within ed. From that time on, up until 1934, 


itively short time—an increase of 


Personnel and Pay 


TMINHE government of the United States is a gigantic business, 

roughly divisible into four parts: 
~including the officers and men of the Army, Navy, 
Guard and Marines; (2) the Legislative 
including Congress and Congressional aides; (3) the Judicial 
branch—including judges and court associates; and (4) the 
Executive branch—including the President, regular Cabinet 
offices, and the complex maze of independent alphabetical 
From the standpoint of personnel, the biggest part 
of our national government is the Executive branch, and the 
article on this page limits itself to that and to the number 


















lishment 


agencies. 


cs « f An All-Time High in the Executive Branch 


60,000 over the present number. This 
expectation was based on the fact that 
regular government activity is not 
likely to decline and that the war in 
Europe will probably expand the work 
of some Federal agencies. In any case, 
according to the experts, a substantial 
drop in the present number of work- 
ers is highly improbable. With the 
advent of the New Deal, they hold, a 
new concept of government became 
fixed, and the expanded army of Fed- 
eral workers cannot now be expected 
to drop back to the levels held in the 
Harding and Coolidge regimes, 

Until the start of the First World 
War, the growth of the number of 





the year-by-year totals hovered above 






(1) the military estab- 


branch 
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$256,590,000 
$26,000,000 
$15,000,000 
£1,703,000,000 


$2.000,.590.000 


the half-million personnel mark. 
Then came the New Deal, and with 
it came an enormous expansion in 
government. In 1933, as the New Deal 
started, the number of Federal work- 
ers in the Executive branch was 
572,091. In 12 months, the total zoom- 
ed to 673,095, and the rise thereafter 
was steady from year to year. The 
present all-time high of about 940,000 
represents an increase of 67,000 over 
the corresponding period last year. 


. « » Where the Jobs Are 


Of this 940,000, an estimated 100,000 
hold jobs in the alphabetical agencies 
created since the New Deal came to 
power seven years ago, or in old agen- 
cies that have been expanded to take 
care of broadened governmental pro- 
grams. Most important of these alpha- 
betical agencies are the Federal Works 
Administration, with 51,695 employes; 
the Federal Loan Agency, 
With 20,251; and the Fed 
eral Security Agency, with 
19,787. The FWA figure, it 
should be noted, includes 
over 25,000 permanent 
WPA employes, but no 
Statistics on Federal em- 
ployment cover the na- 
tion’s big army of relief 
workers. 

Biggest of all the goverm 
ment’s regular executive 
departments is the Post 
Office Department. This 
currently employs close to 
300,000 workers. Next in 
line is the War Depart- 
ment, with 123,072, The De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
though it has ranked sec- 
ond heretofore, now stands 
third, with 93,130. Trailing 
in this order are the other 
regular departments - 
Treasury, Interior, Justice, 
Commerce, Labor and State. Bring 
ing up the rear is the office of the 
President himself, with 784 employes. 

Although it is the seat of the govern- 
ment, Washington houses only a small 
part of the army working in the 
Executive branch. Of the total 940,- 
000, slightly more than 125,000 are 
located in the District of Columbia; all 
the rest—815,000—are in the field, in 
all parts of the country, and the work 
they do is bewildering in its variety. 
The jobs range from accountant and 
junior astronomer, through furnace- 
man and marble polisher, to watch- 
maker, clock-winder, zoologist and 
snag-boat foreman. 


Navy, 


. ++ Two Classifications 


No matter what type of job is in- 
volved, the Federal worker belongs to 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Snub? 


Ordinarily, President Roosevelt 
makes news by doing something. But 
last week he made news in one in- 
portant instance—by doing nothing. 

In Munich, German Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler had narrowly escaped 
death by bombing (see page 8). Cus- 
tomarily, the head of a state who 
escapes assassination is formally con- 
gratulated by the heads of other states. 
President Roosevelt has followed this 
practice. In May, 1938, after Brazilian 
President Getulio Vargas survived an 
attempt on his life, the President sent 
him a congratulatory telegram. But 
last week he sent none to Hitler. 

Reason for this silence was not ex- 
plained. One guess was that the State 
Department had information that the 
explosion was set off by Nazi agents 
to whip up mass sympathy for Hitler. 
If so, the President would not be 
sucked in by the hoax. But another 
belief widely held was that the Presi- 
dent simply intended to snub Hitler. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

e In separate conferences on the 
same day, he appealed to A. F. of L. 
President William Green and C. I, O. 
Chieftain John L. Lewis to resume ef- 
forts to settle the dispute between the 
two labor organizations. Indications 
were the peace negotiations—broken 
off last April—would be resumed, 
probably in January. 

@e In commemoration of Armistice 
Day, he stood in silent tribute at the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Ar- 
lington Cemetery. Later, in an address 
made by telephone to the Virginia 
Military Institute on its 100th anni- 
versary (see page 17), he asserted that 
a “new and better peace” than that 
which ended the last World War 
should end this one—a peace which 
will cause men “to lay down weapons 
of hatred . . . and to forego purpose- 
less ambitions which have created 
fear.” In the United States, he said, 
“we work for peace, we pray for peace 
and we arm for peace.” 

@ He joined Pope Pius XII in send- 
ing congratulations to Catholic Uni- 
versity on its 50th anniversary (see 
page 10). Holding an honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws degree from the school, 
the President wished it “Godspeed” in 
the “attainment of its noblest aims.” 





e Using the silver trowel with 
which George Washington laid the 


cornerstone of the Capitol in 1793, he 
laid the cornerstone of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial, which is being 
constructed on the edge of Washing- 
ton’s Tidal Basin. In doing so, he 
praised democracy over dictatorship. 
Jefferson, he said, “believed as we do 
that the average opinion of mankind 
is in the long run superior to the 
dictates of the self-chosen.” 

e He prepared for trips that would 
take him away from the White House 





the better part of three weeks. His 
itinerary: Hyde Park, N. Y.; Asheville, 
N. C., to visit his secretary Marvin Mc- 
Intyre, who has been jll almost a year; 
Warm Springs, Ga., where he will 
carve Thanksgiving turkey for the 
young infantile paralysis patients; 
Philadelphia, Pa., to see the Army- 
Navy football game; Hyde Park, and 
back to Washington. 
a ee 


U. S. Ships: Beached? 


Out of Jersey City harbor last week 
slipped the American Scantic Line 
freighter Mormactide, bound for Ber- 
gen, Norway. Bergen lies just north 
of the combat zone forbidden to U. S. 
ships, proclaimed by President Roose- 
velt under the revised Neutrality Act. 

The first American ship to sail for 
northern Europe since the President 
proclaimed the combat zones two 
weeks ago, the Mormactide will sail 
far north of its usual course, going 
between Iceland and the Faroes, to 
avoid sea patrols. The Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, operators of the Scantic 
service, planned to schedule a second 
ship, the Mormacport, for Bergen this 
week, 

Whether the service will be con- 
tinued, Moore - McCormack officials 
stated, depends on the attitude of bel- 
ligerents, and on their success in meet- 
ing competition of Scandinavian ship- 
ping which need not face the extra 
expense of trans-shipment across Nor- 
way. 

Beached?: The Mormactide’s sail- 
ing was significant as the first experi- 
mental step to determine whether the 
Neutrality Act would effectively beach 
the U. S. merchant marine. Shipping 
men declared that barring ships from 
the European trade would cost Amer- 
ican shipping $52,500,000 annually in 
revenue losses and another $4,200,000 





International 


The Seamen Asked a Pertinent Question 





PATHFINDER 


a year in ship lay-up charges. | 
pointed out further that 43 per . 
of all marine commerce in Ameri 
bottoms had been with Euro; 
ports. Losing this trade during 
war, they feared they might neve; 
gain it. 


.« « Plans for a Plight 


Unemployed Seamen: Just as s 
ous was the plight of American 
men. Joseph P, Curran of the \ 
time Union estimated that 10,000 . 
men would be out of work under | 
Act. Representative Bland of Virgi 
chairman of the House Merchant \\ 
ine and Fisheries Committee, plac: 
the figure at 6,000. 

To ease their plight, the Presid 
had two plans. One, still to be | 
into operation, was to provide \\!’\ 
and other work for them on the wat: 
front. The other was announced | 
week by the Coast Guard. It wo 
expand its year-old seamen’s tr 
ing school system, which now incl 
3,000 men, to care for 4,000 more 
men and 400 officers. 

Their pay during training—fu 
come from the Maritime Commiss 
though the schools are under 
Coast Guard—is $36 per month 
room, board and transportation 
two months, with the rate there:f! 
rising to $54 per month. Officers . 
$125 a month. Graduates are enro!!«d 
in the maritime reserve, which entit!«s 
them to small unemployment bene!i! 

But though these actions might « 
the plight of seamen for the time being, 
what shipping men feared was that at 
the war’s end there would be littl 
American merchant marine left to | 
employ them. In an attempt to keep 
the U. S. flag on the seas, shippers 
turned to a technicality— 

Transfer of Registry: To transfer 
the registry of a ship from one co 
try to another is a routine operati: 
Ships operate under the laws of thi 
country in which they are registered, 
and each country is responsible for 
the actions of vessels under its regis! 

A fortnight ago, for example, in 
Boston harbor the Stars and Stripes 
was lowered from the flagstaff of th 
Standard Oil Tanker H. H. Rogers 
and the double-starred red, white and 
blue banner of Panama raised in i's 
stead. It was one of 15 tankers tran 
ferred after Standard Oil made 
request last September, Between («| 
25, 1938, and Oct. 25, 1939, the M 
time Commission had authorized »5 
such transfers. 


- « « Congressional Clamor 


But when the United States Line 
quested a transfer to Panama regis!') 
for eight of its ships a few days befor 
the Neutrality Act went into eff: 
and when a few days later the Mari 
time Commission hinted it would gra 
the transfer, a clamor went up. 

First to oppose the transfer 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, we 
denounced it as “violating the spir'! 
of the Neutrality Act. Similar p! 
tests mounted from Congression@! 
leaders, among them Senator Pittm:”. 
whose name is on the Act, Chairme 
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<y| Bloom of the House Foreign Af- 
; Committee, and a score of others. 
e) (he Maritime Commission, which 
red the transfer, was thinking of 
129 vessels in its construction pro- 
22 of them already launched. 
da l ss American ships, under foreign 
ss, could continue to operate on 
M their old routes, these new vessels 
ild likely lie idle. In its stand it 
od was reportedly backed by the Navy, 
S which considered it vital to keep 
{merican shipping on the seas, even 
ugh ostensibly under a foreign flag. 
Last week President Roosevelt, who 
at first apparently favored the 
transfer, seemed likely to veto it. He 
his press conference he did not 
k it fair to compromise the neu- 

tv of a sister republic. 
f1 Lire protests: As the President and 
ly \merican shipping men scanned the 
' seas for methods of employing our 
hant marine, to make up for 43 
cent lost in the European trade 
sestions included our carrying 
home from eastern ports the rubber 
nd other commodities we bartered for 
England in exchange for wheat and 
cotton), the first foreign nation pro- 
tested effects of the Neutrality Act. 
re From Eire (Ireland) the de Valera 
rnment informed the United 


th 
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Atitles gov 
ne States that as a neutral which intended 
t to stay neutral, it objected to being 
being, placed in the President’s combat zone. 
hat at It claimed its commerce with the 
lit United States was being strangled. The 
to State Department, replying that com- 
. keep bat zones should be changed to meet 
ippers 9 changing conditions, promised to con- 
sider the protest. 
wn 
“( .. . 2 
ne Kuhn: “Routine” Case 
of the [In taking legal action against the 
tered leader of an unpopular cause, there is 
le always danger that the defendant may 
sistry. be made to appear a “martyr” and that 
le. i his “persecuted” cause may thereby 
tripes gain strength. Last week, as the trial 
of thi of Fritz Kuhn, fuehrer of the pro-Nazi 
00 German-American Bund, unfolded in 
e and New York City, precautions were 
in its taken against such a result. In the 
tr: picture painted by the prosecution, 
e ft K was not so much a mistreated 
n little Hitler” as a slightly ridiculous 
Vi lif crook, 
ed SS Cue to the prosecution tactics came 
District Attorney Thomas E. 
kwey, who last May called Kuhn a 
ned ion thief when he secured indict- 
ne re- of the 43-year-old former Ger- 
gis! army machine gunner for steal- 
ef 14.548 of his organization’s funds. 
effect re opening of last week’s trial, 
M h is based on only 10 of the 12 
grant ie ' ts in the original indictment and 
2es thefts of $5,641, Dewey’s of- 
announced that he would not 
» 7 ‘ nally prosecute such a “routine 
spirit tier.’ The case, which carries pos- 
pro- penalties of 17 to 35 years, was 
sional signed to Assistant District Attorney 


ttman, an J. McCarthy. 
irma ing in the effort to belittle the 
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Mrs. Cogswell: Did $60 Go to Her Doctor? 


ideological aspects of the case, Judge 
James G. Wallace of General Sessions 
Court told prospective jurors that 
their opinion of the Bund was not im- 
portant in determining eligibility, 
since the question at issue was purely 
criminal and not political. “No one 
asks you to admire the Bund,” he said. 
“This isn’t a popularity contest.” By 
such prodding tactics, the judge man- 
aged to complete a jury of 12 Amer- 
ican-born men in one day, though de 
fense counsel did succeed in barring 
all Jewish talesmen, 

Three distinct instances of theft 
were charged against Kuhn in the 
opening days of the trial, two of which 
the prosecution attributed to the burly 
fuehrer’s “keenly setimental” interest 
in women. 

First, he was said to have spent $717 
of the Bund’s money to ship the furni- 
ture of a Mrs. Florence Camp from Los 
Angeles to New York and back to 
Cleveland. To establish the fact that 
this expenditure had not been made 
simply to help a “casual friend” and 
supporter of the organization, as Kuhn 
had claimed, the prosecution read into 
the record three telegrams to Mrs. 
Camp, all signed “love and kisses, 
Fritz.” Kuhn, who is married and the 
father of two children, blushed fiery 
red. 

The second alleged embezzlement of 
$60 went to a doctor in the form of a 
Bund check for medical services to 
nine-times married Mrs. Virginia Over- 
shiner Patterson Stark Von Frieberger 
Seeger Gilbert Kahn Gould-Porter 
Kaplan Cogswell. Describing an early 
morning professional call on the 1925 
winner of the “Miss America” beauty 
title, sometimes called the “Georgia 
Peach,” the physician testified that 
Kuhn asked that the bill be sent to him. 

Another $500 was said by the prose- 
cution to have been spent by Kuhn 
after a lawyer had testified that he 
never received a fee due him for that 
amount, though the fuehrer entered 





the payment on the Bund’s books. 

Kuhn’s defense is expected to rest 
chiefly on the claim that the Bund ope- 
rates under the Nazi fuehrerprinzip, 
which vests absolute authority in the 
leader, and that he could therefore 
commit no crime in spending Bund 
money in any way he saw fit. In 
answer, the prosecution contends that 
the Bund’s constitution gives Kuhn no 
such power. 





Labor: Victory 


In the U. S. Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia last week, a 
decision marking a major victory for 
the C. L. O. and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board was handed down. Sup- 
ported by all three participating 
judges, the decision upheld an NLRB 
ruling directing the Republic Steel 
Corporation to reinstate about 5,000 
employees fired during the “little steel” 
strike of 1937 and to pay them an esti- 
mated $7,500,000 in back wages. 

Behind the decision were two years 
of bitter wrangling between Republic 
and the C. I. O.’s Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee. In 1937, the S. W. 
O. C.—buoyed by a contract peacefully 
negotiated with the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration—struck to get similar recogni- 
tion from Republic and other “little 
steel” companies. Headed by union- 
baiting Tom M. Girdler, Republic’s op- 
position was particularly violent. 
Finally, the strike collapsed; a “back- 
to-work” movement reopened the 
plants, 

The union, however, took its case to 
the NLRB. Last year, in a 100,000- 
word ruling, it held Republic guilty 
of unfair labor practices in violation 
of the Wagner Act and charged these 
violations were responsible for the 
strike. Accordingly, it ordered the 
company to reinstate the dismissed 
strikers and to pay their “lost” wages. 

Republic then took the case to the 
Court of Appeals. It argued that the 
ruling should be set aside because the 
unionists’ acts of violence brought 
them jnto court with “unclean hands” 
and because they were members of a 
combination and conspiracy. In up- 
holding the board’s ruling last week, 
the court rejected these contentions as 
“untenable.” The only thing Repub- 
lic won was a demand that 40 of the 
strikers not be reinstated because they 
had obstructed the mails, or were in- 
volved in property damage and shoot- 
ing. 

Jubilant S. W. O. C. officials hailed 
the “victory long hoped for but not 
expected.” Immediately, they prepar- 
ed to push hearings of other labor 
board cases pending against Republic, 
while Republic lawyers announced 
they would appeal the decision in the 
Supreme Court. 

While the S. W. 0. C. was enjoying 
this victory, another powerful C. I. O. 
union was still bogged down in a 
conflict with the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. In Detroit, the United Auto 
Workers were deadlocked with that 
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company over a union demand for a 
voice in production schedules. With 
58,000 workers idle, no Chrysler pas- 
senger cars had been turned out for a 
month and truck production had been 
at a standstill for two weeks. Unless 
the dispute was settled by the week’s 
end, it seemed destined to last as long 
as the General Motors strike of 1937, 
which halted production for 44 days. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 29 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


@ With the announcement that Vice 
President John N, Garner is “in the 
Presidential race to win,” Garner’s 
campaign manager, E, B, Germany, 
served notice that Garner would seek 
the Democratic nomination even if 
President Roosevelt decides to run for 
a third term. Germany also said that 
Garner’s name will be entered in al- 
most all Democratic preferential prim- 
aries next year, 

e A poll of 25 Republican members 
of Congress representing 17 states re- 
vealed they expected the Democrats 
to nominate either President Roosevelt 
or Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt. A similar poll of 25 
Democratic Congressmen showed the 
Democrats expecting the Republicans 
to choose Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan by about a 10 to 
eight margin over Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio. 

e Undeterred by a White House re- 
buke after he had urged a third term 
for the President during the neutrality 
debate, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace said he had not changed his mind 
and had “no apologies to make” for 
speaking out when he did, 

@ William G. McAdoo, former U. S. 
Senator from California and former 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
the Democratic party wants Roosevelt 
for a third term, As head of the Cali- 
fornia delegation to the Democratic 
convention in Chicago in 1932, McAdoo 
broke a voting deadlock by switch- 
ing his state’s votes from Garner to 
Roosevelt. 

@ Senator Robert A, Taft of Ohio, 
G. O. P. Presidential aspirant, pre- 
pared to leave Cleveland for a 3,000- 
mile tour of the West and Southwest 
where he was to make _ several 
speeches. Next month Taft is sched- 
uled to tour New England. 

@ Because the Memphis charter pre- 
vented Representative Walter Chand- 
ler from running for Mayor while a 
Congressman and because Memphis’s 
“Boss” E. H. Crump wanted Chandler 
to stay in Congress and support the 
President’s neutrality program, Crump 
did the next best thing for Chandler. 
Chandler stayed in Congress while 
Crump ran for Mayor of Memphis and 
was elected, Then Crump announced 
he would hold office for only five min- 
utes on January 1; he will then resign 
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Germany: His Man Will Run—‘Even If’ 


and the Crump-dominated City Coun- 
cil will name Chandler mayor. 


Muddling Monster 


For weeks people on the route from 
Chicago to Boston had been gaping 
at a strange contraption which had 
been lumbering slowly but steadily 
“ast. The 27-ton Snow Cruiser, de- 
signed for the Government Antarctic 
(Byrd) Expedition at a cost of $150,- 
000 by Dr. Thomas C. Poulter, Scien- 
tific Director of the Armour Institute’s 
Research Foundation, combines the 
elements of a trailer, a tank and an 
airplane carrier. 

Standing 15 feet high on its 10-foot 
tires, it can accommodate four men 
and enough equipment and fuel for a 
year’s exploration, with a cruising 
range of 5,000 miles. A four-passenger 
airplane can be carried on its back, 
which is 55 feet long and 15 feet wide. 
Each wheel is separately powered 
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The Snow Cruiser’s Tires Are 10 Feet High 
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with a 75-h.p. Diesel motor, so t! 
can turn in its own length. Wh 
comes to a crevasse, its 15-foot | 
and tail are supposed to enable ij 
bridge the gap while one set of wh 
pushes and one dangles in the crey: 

But scientists hope the cr 
works out better in Antarctic wa 
than it has on American highw 
For ever since it left Chicago Oct 
for Boston, where it was to be loade, 
aboard the Government ship .\; 
Star, the Snow Cruiser had run 
nothing but bad luck, At Colum! 
City, Ind., the muddling land mo 
collided with a truck. At Lima, 0! 
it ran off a road and buried its 
in a muddy creek bottom. At Pa 
lion, N. Y., it broke a gear case. 

Two weeks ago as the Snow Cru 
labored over hilly roads from P 
field to Farmingham, Mass., x 
three miles an hour uphill and 1 
down, no ill luck befell it. But it 
unlucky for Sunday drivers. Po! 
reported that for 70,000 automo!) 
crawling behind it in a line 15 miles 
long, the cruiser had created the worst 
traffic jam in the State’s history. Last 
week its designer heaved a sigh 
relief as the cruiser, nick-named }: 
guin I, was firmly lashed crosswis: 
the North Star’s forward deck. 
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Americana— 


Son: When Thomas Henehan 
years old, of Queens, N. Y., heard that 
his brother and _ sister-in-law 
going to move into the home he lived 
in with his father, he objected stro 
ly. When that did no good, he b 
up the house, 

Abusive: Armand Nolette cha 
cruel and abusive treatment in seeking 
a divorce in Alfred, Me. He told | 
judge that his wife never even s! 
at his jokes although “she would Jaugh 


her head off if any other man 
one.” 
Marksman: In Lehighton, | 


Charles Liekel shot and killed a sq 
rel in a tree. As the squirrel fe! 
landed on a rabbit, breaking the 

bit’s neck. 

Mailman: Seeking to deliver a reg 
istered letter in a Columbus, O., chu 
Postman Peter Ferguson walked d 
a dark corridor towards a door be! 
which he heard voices. He op: 
the door—and stepped into the 
tismal pool. He swam out and ct 
ered the letter. 
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Fiery Court: Seventeen-yea! 
Stanton Cheesman was a two-day 
in Clayton, N. J., after rescuing 
children from their burning hb: 
Then he confessed he had set the [ir 
himself to “win the regard” of t! 
17-year-old sister. On the way to 
formatory, Stanton could refle 
the injustice of it all: the girl 
not been at home, 
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Lowlands: Peace Web 

\fter eleven long weeks the war in 
Europe, Which has been called “diplo- 

icy with armies,” still appeared last 

eck to be waged with hopes of peace. 

(he most hopeful sign, many observ- 
ers thought, was that the web of 
peace Which neutral countries have 
heen Spinning around the warring na- 
tions, isolating the conflict, apparently 
remained unbroken, though sometimes 
trained almost to breaking point. 

resting points of this “peace web” 
had shifted from week to week: first 
in Italy, then in the Nordic nations, 
then in the Balkans. Everywhere it 
had held. Last week the danger point 

is in the Lowland Countries—The 
Netherlands and Belgium. And again 
the resilient will-to-peace appeared to 
have held under pressure. 

Peace Proposal: A fortnight ago an 
:utomobile sped out of Brussels and up 
toward The Hague, seat of Netherlands 
sovernment. In it a widowed young 
King, 38-year-old Leopold Ill of the 
Belgians, was on his way to visit a 
wise, widowed old Queen, 59-year-old 
Wilhelmina of The Netherlands (see 
page 16). Late that night he arrived 
it Wilhelmina’s Noordeinde Palace at 
fhe Hague. 

Dutchmen, who cried “Long live 
Leopold” as the young King left, soon 
learned the import of the meeting. 
For, over the signatures of Leopold 

id Wilhelmina, identical telegrams 
offering their services as mediators 
ped to the warring nations. 

On August 28, two days before Hit- 
marched into Poland, these same 
ereigns had offered their services 
iediators. Then Hitler had rejected 
Now again they made an appeal. 


.« « "The Stiff-Necked Men” 


/! am not hopeful!’: Britain and 
France had accepted the first Lowlands 
diation offer. This time they were 
the first to reject it. Confined to his 


room by “poor man’s gout” (heredi- 
not from high living), Britain’s 
Prime Minister Chamberlain had Sir 


Simon read his virtual reply, at 
Lord Mayor’s dinner: “The stiff- 
ked men (who run Germany) speak 
language but that of force... I 

ot very hopeful of a satisfactory 
onse from the German chancellor.” 

lollowing in the track of this state- 
{, King George and President Le- 
sent their rejections of the offer. 

“always willing to examine a 
nable and assured basis for 
ible peace,” they could not do so 
t on conditions they had fre- 
ly stated: i. e., a change in the 
an government and restoration 
iquered territories. 
re: French and British feared that 
ace offer had been made under 
an pressure: Hitler, with a pistol 

ted at the Lowlands, was using 
to attempt a peace on the basis 


) 





of loot already seized. This attitude 
was described by Winston Churchill 
when the First Lord of the Admiralty 
made a terse, vivid radio report to 
the British people. With scathing 
contempt, in a speech that almost 
dared Germany to “come on and fight,” 
he taunted Hitler as a “cornered 
maniac,” whose government, “a seeth- 
ing mass of criminality and corruption, 
cannot find one single friendly eye in 
the whole globe.” Churchill said: 


We are assailed by a chorus of 
horrid threats. If words could kill, 
we would be dead already ... They 
(Germans) recoil from the steel front 
of the Maginot Line. But their docile 
conscripts are being crowded in vast 
numbers upon the frontiers of Hol- 
land and Belgium ... I will say that 
the fate of Holland and Belgium, like 
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ories of the last war. Holland, which 
remained neutral in the World War, 
has an open border with Germany. 
But she has one ally, the sea. Last 
week parts of Holland were already 
flooded. And she was prepared, at a 
moment’s notice, to let the waters 
of the Zuyder Zee come swirling in 
through broken dikes to cut off at least 
the rich southeastern section of the 
country from a German army. Ob- 
servers wondered whether the meeting 
of idealistic, peace-minded Leopold 
and practical, tough-minded Wil- 
helmina had not resulted in a secret 
alliance to become operative in event 
of German attack. 


. «+ Nazi Applause 


Web Holding? While Germany 
might gain much by conquest of Bel- 
gium and Holland—specifically, air 
and submarine bases nearer England, 
and the easiest route into France— 
she would also lose much. Such an 
attack would mean no hopes of any 
peace until one side or the other was 
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At the Water’s Edge in a Dutch Harbor: Holland’s One Ally Is the Sea 


that of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria, will be decided by the victory 
of the British Empire and the French 
Republic. If we are conquered, all 
will be enslaved, and the United States 
will be left single-handed to guard the 
rights of man. If we are not destroy- 
ed, all these countries will be rescued 
and restored to life and freedom. 


Yesterday and Today: Both Wil- 
helmina and Leopold know well the 
menaces that threaten neutrals. In 
1914 France, England and Germany 
were all parties to a treaty pledging 
them to come to the aid of Belgium if 
any nation threatened the neutrality 
of this “cockpit of Europe.” Protest- 
ing that they had proof of a French 
plan to swing through Belgium, Ger- 
many in 1914 tore up the treaty (“a 
scrap of paper’) and invaded Belgium, 
bringing Britain into the World War. 

Today Belgium has its own “Little 
Maginot Line” on the German border, 
an army of 500,000, and bitter mem- 





completely crushed, and then a peace 
with harsher terms than Versailles. 

Last week hopes were raised that 
the peace web of neutral countries 
would hold in the Lowlands. Hol- 
land’s Premier Dirk Jan de Geer called 
reports of a threatened German in- 
vasion “wild rumors.” “This govern- 
ment,” he said, “has not the slightest 
reliable information which could 
shake its faith in assurances received 
from both warring parties.” 

Nazis applauded this statement, 
adding: “Germany will respect the 
neutrality of The Netherlands and Bel- 
gium so long as Britain and France 
respect this neutrality and so long as 
The Netherlands and Belgium show 
themselves capable of preserving their 
strict neutrality.” 

Though these words seemed none 
too reassuring in the light of 1914, the 
world realized that so long as Euro- 
pean neutrals could retain their neu- 
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trality, isolating the war, there re- 
mained a way out of war and a path 
back to peace, 





. . «Finns: Nerves in Check 


In Helsingfors, Finland’s worried 
Foreign Minister Eljas Erkko picked 
up the telephone. It was not Moscow 
calling, but Abe Pickus, Cleveland, 
Ohio, oilman whose hobby it is to act 
as self-appointed telephone ambassa- 
dor of world peace. For a little more 
than three minutes, and $29.75, Mr. 
Pickus, who since 1936 has put in some 
20 such calls to various foreign lead- 
ers, told Erkko that Russia’s foreign 
policy was honest and peaceful, and 
that if Finland did not cooperate with 
Russia, her fate would be Poland’s. 

When Foreign Minister Erkko hung 
up, with thanks, he was perhaps star- 
tled, but not much helped. After a 
third round of saying no to Russian 
demands—for Hango, Finland’s ice- 
cleared southern port, an Arctic port, 
and Finnish territory north of Lenin- 
grad—the Finnish delegation to Mos- 
sow had again returned home. 

Though world and Finnish opinion 
was divided on whether Russia would 
strike, it was obvious that she planned 
a continued “war of nerves” on her 
little neighbor, whose 3,067,000 popu- 
lation is minuscule compared with 
Russia’s 180,000,000. With a _ char- 
acteristic Soviet humorlessness, Rus- 
sians maintained their propaganda 
campaign against Finland by charging 
that floods on the Neva River, which 
runs through Leningrad, were caused 
by “winds from Finland.” Finns, they 
said, had neglected to inform Russia 
of meteorological conditions, and were 
therefore responsible for the floods. 

Tidy Finns, whose sandbags are 
neater than ordinary and who splin- 
ter-proof windows against bombs by 
neatly-taped artistic designs, settled 
themselves down to waiting the worst 
and hoping for the best. 

Last week, as Soviet troops stationed 
on the Finnish border were reported 
simulating “charges” in hopes of creat- 
ing an incident, the only incident re- 
ported was that a Soviet “hedge-hop- 
ping” warplane had been shot down. 
Finns were keeping themselves stern- 
ly in check, resolved to do everything 
possible to avert a war, and to live 
frugally under the tremendous eco- 
nomic strain of counter-mobilization. 


... Balkan Truce 


In the Balkans are six nations—Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey—all of whom have 
territorial claims against each other. 
But now all are huddled together in 
common fear of Russian and German 
aggression. Last week it was reported 
that these six countries had agreed 
to suspend their claims for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Meantime Italy, which heartily ap- 
proves peace and neutrality in the Bal- 
kans, made a first step toward denying 
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the Rome-Berlin axis when Virginio 
Gayda, frequently press spokesman for 
Mussolini, declared that: “There no 
longer exist pro-foreign currents in 
Italy. There exists only a single great 
pro-Italian current.” 


... Beer Hall Bomb 


Adolf Hitler had just finished a 
speech that was the closest he had 
ever come to an outright declaration 
of war on Britain, In the name of “a 
united people of 80,000,000” he told 
his old comrades who were celebrat- 
ing with him the unsuccessful “beer 
hall putsch” of 1923: “We will now 
speak to the British people in the lan- 
guage they will probably best under- 
stand.” 

Eleven minutes after he had left 
the Munich Buergerbraeukeller a tre- 
mendous explosion rent the beer hall. 
When the debris was cleared away, 
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Talburt in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Not all Germans Seem to be Behind Hitler 


eight persons were dead or dying 
and 62 were injured. 

It was the second known attempt on 
Hitler’s life; two years ago, at a me- 
morial service for Hermann Goering’s 
first wife, a sniper narrowly missed 
putting a bullet in him. Learning of 
the bombing on his special train back 
to Berlin, Hitler commented fatalisti- 
cally: “Glueck muss der Mensch 
haben” (“A man has to have luck”). 

Nazi secret police did not take it 
so calmly. Charging that “the trail 
of the perpetrator leads abroad,” Nazi 
Police Chief Heinrich Himmler en- 
couraged newspaper comment which 
blamed the British Secret Service for 
the attempted assassination. Meantime 
a reward of 500,000 marks ($200,000), 
which was later increased to 600,000 
marks, was offered for information 
leading to the arrest of those guilty. 
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This was bulwarked by another 3: 
000-mark reward, in foreign excha 
to anyone abroad providing sin 
information, 

Wholesale arrests were mac 
Munich. Police broadcast desc: 
tions of an odd-jobs repairman w)! 
it was thought, might have plant 
the bomb in the roof above the rostr 
where Hitler spoke, Meantime 
world wondered how anyone «: 
have set a bomb in this closely guar: 
Nazi shrine. 

Britons scoffed at the theory t! 
British agents had done it, The s« 
official British theory was that N: 
themselves had set a time bom! 
explode after Hitler left the beer | 
to arouse popular feeling for 
Feuhrer. “Doubtless the genile: 
who engineered the Reichstag | 
know how to do these things,” a | 
ish spokesman said. 

Another theory was that the Ger 
Freedom Party, an underground a 
Nazi movement, had planted the bx 
Still another held that Party and A: 
officials who disagreed with Hitle: 
conduct of the war had attempted 
extirpate him. 

Whichever theory might be acc: 
ed, one thing was certain: the bo: 
ing showed that not all of Germa: 
80,000,000 people are united beh 
Hitler. Some reports to Ameri 
newspapers declared that one stu 
bling block to Hitler’s intended 
vasion of The Netherlands has been 
the flat refusal of the German A: 
high command to violate Dutch n: 
trality. The answer to the big ques- 
tion of how great the anti-Hiller 
group is and whether it is at all ef! 
tive, only time can give. 

——-_>-—_____—_- 


. . « Fighting Fronts 


While all the world watched 
Dutch and Belgian borders last weck 
for the zero hour that did not come. 
the “sit-down” war dragged along 
the Western Front. Air war, too, ° 
again limited largely to reconnaisanc 
flights by both sides. But the bil! 
war at sea proceeded as furious! 
as ever, 


Sea 


Eleven ships, including two Brit 
naval vessels, went to the bottom ¢ 
ing the week. Britain’s First Lord 
the Admiralty Winston Churchill ! 
no more than finished telling |! 
House of Commons about the ear!i: 
loss of the submarine Oxley in 
accidental explosion when the 
miralty reported its fourth naval ! 
of the war—sinking of the North: 
Rover, a former trawler taken 0. 


+t The Reichstag was burned by an incendiar; 
Feb. 27, 1933, for which Nazis blamed Comm 
The next day decrees rescinded all articles in th« 
of rights of the Weimar (Republican) Constit 
Communist papers were suppressed and all Com: 
members of the Reichstag imprisoned. Short! 
after the Nazis gained a majority in the Reé« 
and Hitler became Chancellor. A widely-held 
has been that the Nazis set the Reichstag fire 
selves in order to blame and destroy their oppone: 
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.s an auxiliary naval vessel] at the out- 

break of war. Then almost like clock- 

work, three more British vessels—a 
estroyer, a freighter and a trawler— 
ere added to the list of casualties. 

German mines sank the unidentified 

iestroyer and the freighter; the trawl- 
was torpedoed. 


Air 


When weather permitted, both sides 


extended their aerial reconnaisance 
deep into enemy rear zones. Most 
spectacular was the series of Nazi 


jaunts as far into France as Paris. In 
ddition, Nazi planes attempted new 
asions along the British coast and 
de a series of bombing raids on the 
Shetland Islands, Britain’s northern- 
ost possessions in Europe, 


Land 


Fighting on the Western Front was 
f the usual hit-and-run type. Patrols, 
scouting parties and raiders continued 
to jab at each other in the no man’s 
land between the Maginot and Sieg- 
fried lines. These local actions cen- 
ed principally around Saarbruecken 
d southwest of Pirmasens. Thus 
the only notable change on the West- 
ern Front was that reported by 
French poilus: The Nazis had changed 
ir tactics by virtually abandoning 
time fighting or night forays. 


‘ ie Eire: “Two Evils” 


-urope’s sea war, raging around her 
ists for the 11th week, brought neu- 
i| Eire increased economic troubles 
t week. But her immediate concern 
is four dying Irishmen. 
(yn a hunger strike to force the gov- 
ment to release them, the four men 
re alleged members of the Irish Re- 
blican Army, an organization of ex- 
iists that has plagued all Ireland 
d Britain for the past 21 years. Ar- 
ted along with some 60 others since 
re outlawed the I. R. A. last summer, 
hunger-strikers—Patrick McGrath, 
ing Dublin I. R. A. leader; Richard 
Carthy, John Lynch and Jeremiah 
Daly, all of County Cork—had refused 
‘at for 20-odd days. As a result, 
lay dying in the drab Dublin jail. 
When their death appeared im- 
ent and pressure against their de- 
tion increased, Premier Eamon de 
era regarded ithe situation so seri- 
that he interrupted a budget debate 
tne Dail Eireann to state the gov- 
nent’s position in the case. Speak- 
with considerable emotion, the 
Premier told the Dail he had prayed 
it these men might change their 
ds” because the government could 
release them without risking the 
tv of the people and the country’s 
d-won independence. 
‘There are no powers by which we 
secure the safety of the people 
. he said, “except the powers of 
st and detention of those in a posi- 
to bring the country disaster. The 
v of the hunger strike is aimed at 
those means from the 
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government... We are faced with the 
alternative of choosing between two 
evils— one is to see men die whom we 
don’t want to see die if we could save 
them, or to imperil the safety of the 
state as a whole. We have had to 
choose the lesser evil...” 





° 
. .« Spain: Church vs. State 

Unlike the rest of Europe, Spain was 
more concerned last week with the 
echoes of an old war than with the 
looming presence of a new one. De- 
veloping from an incident in the Span- 
ish civil war, a grave conflict of views 
over the rights of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Spain had arisen during ne- 
gotiations between the Vatican and 
Madrid for a new accord. 

During the civil war a pastoral let- 
ter in support of the Falangist (Fas- 
cist) movement headed by Generalissi- 
mo Francisco Franco was published 
by Tomas Cardinal Goma, Primate of 
Spain. Francois Cardinal Vidal y 


International 


Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer Did Not Sign 


Barraquer and a number of Bishops, 
however, refused to sign the letter. 

Franco believes the Cardinal and 
Bishops are still hostile to his regime 
and is reported determined to remove 
them from Spain. In order to obtain 
that objective, the New York Times 
revealed last week, Franco deadlocked 
negotiations for the new accord by 
asking special privileges of the Church 
through re-enactment of the old 1851 
concordat between the Vatican and 
Queen Isabel II. 

Regulating Vatican-Spanish relations 
until the fall of the monarchy in 1931, 
the 1851 accord left settlement of re- 
ligious controversies in Spain to a 
Spanish tribunal of the Rota. In ad- 
dition, it gave Spanish monarchs the 
right to appoint Bishops favorable to 
their regimes or to demand the retire- 
ment of those already appointed. 
Franco now contends these privileges 
should be accorded his government be- 





cause his regime defended the inter- 
ests of the church during the civil 
war and has since appropriated more 
than 60,000,000 pesetas for church use. 

But the Vatican holds that the old 
concordat was abrogated with the fall 
of the monarchy and that its re-enact- 
ment would be contrary to a code of 
canon law promulgated in 1918. Under 
this code, it points out, all states lost 
the privilege of appointing Bishops as 
well as that of having their own eccle- 
siastical tribunals. Moreover, the Vati- 
can claims Spanish Catholics have al- 
ready repaid the Generalissimo for his 
staunch support of the church through 
their open support of his Fascist move- 
ment during the civil war. 


a 
... In the Orient 

Last week was “gesture” week in 

the Orient. Except for the reported 

revival of Japanese interest in Hol- 

land’s rich Pacific colonies, a direct 


outgrowth of fears of a German in- 
vasion of The Netherlands (see page 
7), friendly overtures were made all 
around, 

U. S.: Having already settled a few 
points of friction growing out of en- 
croachment on American rights in 
China, Japan last week reported new 
instances where American grievances 
had been settled through restoration of 
rights and property, payment for dam- 
ages and so on. Most important of 
these was the Japanese army’s return 
of Shanghaj University to its Amer- 
ican owners. 

Anglo-French: Great Britain and 
France informed Tokyo that the major 
part of their garrisons stationed in 
North China under terms of the Inter- 
national Protocol of 1901. would be 
withdrawn “for military reasons aris- 
ing from the conflict in Europe.” Both 
powers emphasized the withdrawal in- 
volved no sacrifice of their rights and 
interests in China, They also gave 
China new assurances there would be 
no change in the attitude of London 
and Paris toward the Chinese-Japa- 
nese war. But many observers felt the 
action had set the stage for final Anglo- 
French surrender to Japanese pressure 
in the Japanese-dominated northern 
provinces. 

Russo-Japanese: At Moscow these 
former arch-foes agreed to appoint a 
demarcation committee to define fron- 
tiers between Sovietized Outer Mon- 


golia and Japanese-dominated Man- 
chukuo. Formal negotiations over the 


border dispute which nearly blossom- 
ed into a full-fledged war last summer 
were scheduled to open soon at 
Chita, Siberia. 

iene 


War Sidelights— 


e A British soldier who, according 
to London dispatches, had an “un- 
canny talent” for imitating bird calls 
and barnyard noises just couldn’t re- 
sist trying an imitating of the “warb- 
ling note” of an air-raid siren. Result: 
an entire encampment sprang to ac- 
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tion stations, anti-aircraft guns were 
manned —and the talented imitator 
went to the guardhouse. 


@ Swiss papers report that a Ger- 
man officer with a white handkerchief 
on his cane strolled across the Rhine 
bridge at Strasbourg and offered cig- 
arettes to the French sentries. They 
chatted pleasantly until a French of- 
ficer came up. “Please don’t carry this 
joke too far,” he said. “I beg you to 
go back to Germany.” The German 
saluted, then recrossed the bridge to 
safety. 


e French workers unloading coal at 
an unprotected area near Strasbourg 
jumped back into the shadows when 
German searchlights picked them out. 
“Don’t be afraid,’ a German voice 
called. “We won’t shoot. Go back 
to work and we'll light it for you.” 


e Warning British women not to 
wear mascara on their eyes when 
using gas masks, the Ministry of Home 
Security explained that the heat inside 
the masks made the mascara to run, 
causing the eyes to water. “This pro- 
duces an urgent desire to remove the 
masks, with dangerous results if gas 
is present.” 


@ Nazi standards of art are severe 
under Hitler, who told Britain’s Ne- 
vile Henderson that he hoped to 
retire after the war and “spend my 
life painting.” Last week Germans 
ordered Gutzon Borglum’s statue of 
Woodrow Wilson, which had been 
standing in Posen, Poland, destroyed. 
Their reason: “The American sculptor 
made the legs too short, the body too 
long and the head too large. Such an 
artistic eyesore cannot continue to 
stand in the city.” 


e Britons are still wondering what 
Hitler’s boasted “secret weapon” is. 
One woman suggested it might be a 
scheme to drop locusts on England in 
summer to devour much-needed Eng- 
lish crops. 


e To facilitate marriage for German 
soldiers, General Wilhelm Keitel, chief 
of the high command, has arranged 
marriages by mail. Soldiers desiring 
to wed give their battalion command- 
ers written notice. The notice is then 
forwarded to the home town registrar 
who, on receipt of similar notice from 
the bride, declares the marriage con- 
cluded. 


e Under new ration decrees, Ger- 
mans will have to clothe themselves 
on 100 “points” a year. Thus a wool 
dress counts 40 points; a corset, 15 
points; silk stockings, four points. A 
man’s suit counts 60 points; a tie, two 
points; a shirt, 20 points. Knowing 
women’s weakness for stockings, their 
purchase is strictly limited to six pairs 
a year. 


@ The British command wonders 
whether its army is going softie. In- 
stead of such swinging tunes as “Tip- 
perary” and “Pack Up Your Troubles,” 
British Tommies are singing a mourn- 
ful, sentimental Tin Pan Alley ballad: 
“South of the Border.” 
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Pius XIl to the U. S. 


Because they generally deal with 
world problems affecting the Roman 
Catholic Church, papal encyclicals as 
a rule are addressed to the hierarchy 
of the entire Church; seldom are they 
written for the hierarchy of a single 
country. Last week, however, Pope 
Pius XII addressed an encyclical sole- 
ly to the two cardinal archbishops, 20 
archbishops and 117 bishops who 
make up the Roman Catholic heir- 
archy in the United States. 

On Nov. 14, 1789, Pope Pius VI 
established the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in the United States by appoint- 
ing John Carroll, close friend of 


George Washington, Bishop of Balti- 
more, 


The 150th anniversary of that 


Sermonette 





making. 


open. 


of Christ in America 


mony and respect the commonwea! 0} 
civil society.” 

@ Negroes: “We confess that w. 
feel a special paternal affection, whic! 
is certainly inspired of Heaven, fv: 
the Negro people dwelling among you 
..- We know that they need specia! 
care and comfort and are very de- 
serving of it.” 

@ Radio: Though the Church’s us 
of the radio to spread its teaching 
was commendable, “Let those 
proposing and promoting social dix 
trines, take care to follow the direc 
tion of the church’s teachings; lc! 
them forget their own profit and de- 
spise vainglory and _ partisanship.” 
Some saw in this a warning directe: 
at Father Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit 
radio priest. 


After the encyclical, the Pope a 





Better Than in I914 


IEWED externally, the churches appear, in a great many areas, in a weake: 
condition than in 1914. In Russia subjected to open humiliation, in German, | 
threatened with a subtle undermining and now in Poland facing similar dangers. 
it may even be that churches which once claimed millions of adherents wil! 
for many years be dissolved into little congregations where the “twos and threes” 
gather in the name of Christ and keep their candles burning in modern catacomb: 
... Yet from the standpoint of the Church as a whole, and especially oi 
Protestantism, a star of hope is shining in 1939 which was absent in 1914... | 
Then, the Church was not consciously a world community. 
world-wide unity is here and a structure to express the new spirit is in th: 
Because of this the Church is better prepared to withstand the dis- | 
rupting effects of war. A wider and a deeper sense of fellowship has been born 
. . Although war has arrived before the projected World Council of Churches 
has come fully into being, it has at least a preliminary organization . . 
headquarters in’ Geneva; its secretariat includes churchmen of three neutral! 
nations and also of both Germany and England. 
the churches were broken. But now there is good reason to believe that channels 
of communication between the different branches of the Church will be kept 
That is something new in the history of Pretestantism. 
—Rev. Dr. SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 
Gen’! Sec’y, Federal Council of the Churches 


In 1939 the spirit o: 


. It has 


In 1914 all contacts between 








event—celebrated by the nation’s 21,- 
000,000 Catholics last week—was the 
occasion for the Pope’s encyclical. En- 
titled Sertum Laetitiae Sanctae (The 
Crown of Holy Joy), the 6,000-word 
message expressed pleasure over the 
work of the Church in the United 
States. But it also contained criticisms, 
comments and advice on various as- 
pects of American life. 


e@ Divorce: The “breaking down of 
family life” is deplorable, and the 
“plague of divorce” should be “extir- 
pated.” 

e Social Strife: “The principles of 
Christian ethics must generously be 
reduced to practice, if the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, between rich 
and poor, is to be solved in justice 
... Let the salary of the working man 
be just, sufficient to maintain his 
family in decency and comfort, and 
let all those who are able be given the 
opportunity to work.” 

@ Trade Unions: “The free faculty 
of uniting in associations” to defend 
‘proper rights” could not be denied to 
workers “without injustice.” But let 
labor unions “act in such a manner 
that ... they violate no one’s rights; 
let them continue to strive for har- 


took part in another U. S. Catholi 
celebration—that marking the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of Catholi: 
University in Washington, D. C. Broaid- 
casting in English from the Vatican, 
he praised the school for the “gre: 
work” it had done “for the glory 0! 
God and the welfare of your country.” 

Both messages were generally we!'- 
received, not only by Catholics but |) 
non-Catholics. But at a New York 
City rally celebrating the 22nd anni- 
versary of the founding of the Soviet 
Union, Earl Browder, general secre- 
tary of the U. S. Communist party. 
issued a blast at the encyclical. TT! 
Pope, he charged, had made a direc! 
attack on a fundamental American 
principle, the separation of church aid 
state, “which may have a deleterious 
effect upon American public life if it 
followed up with practical efforts and 
proposals.” 


+ Catholic University is the most important C: 
olic institution of higher learning in the United St 
The Pope is its supreme head, and it is the only r 
fical university in America. Actively governed 6) 
U.S. Roman Catholic hierarchy, it is the fount 
head of all Catholic educational activities her« 
now has about 2,000 students and 200 teachers. 
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DELIGHT IN EVERY MILD PIPEFUL RIGHT THERE IN'MAKINS’ SMOKES, TOO 


- | PRINCE ALBERTS 


QUALITY TOBACCO GIVES 
ME A MILDER, COOLER 
~AND BETTER- 
TASTING TOO! 


















COOLER- SMOKING 
PRINCE ALBERT IS EASIER 
TO ROLL. EASIER ON THE 
TONGUE — AND LOTS OF FRA- 
GRANT SMOKES IN EVERY TIN 
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D. PARKS wants his 
pipe-smokes rich- 
bodied, yet mi/d—gets 
"em with Prince Albert. 
Have you tried P. A.? 
It’s choice tobacco, 
“no-bite” treated to 
put you next to real 
smoking joy. 


CAN YOU spin up 
your “makin’s” smokes 
fast, without bunching 
— enjoy ‘em mellower, 
without “bite”? M. Mil- 
linder has a straight- 
from-the-shoulder tip 
on his tobacco—Prince 
Albert! 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY “SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


LEGRULS COMER 


than the average of the 30 other of the 
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largest-selling brands tested... coolest of all! 


ee 


ET these facts on cooler smoking (above) put you next 
50 pipetuls of fra- to RICH TASTE, REAL MILDNESS, SWELL 


UAL UAL LOU Cs UL Lo J 


ia - ath, nee Lapeer a AROMA with Prince Albert...the National Joy Smoke. 
S01 tin of Prince Albert All the mellowness, full body, ripe goodness of Prince 


“686 DEGREES -——> 


Albert’s choice tobaccos come through free of excess 
70“ fine rolt-your-  P4rching heat. Better tobacco—lots of it—“crimp cut” 


SMAMIEALILAL) (1A) ULL Lae 


dit ne on rte and “‘no-bite” treated to assure you plenty of rich taste, 
e m every ha pocket ; eeg s,s , . 
ri tin of Prince Albert without “bite.” That's the Prince Albert team for real 





smoking pleasure—in pipes and papers both! No wonder 
P.A. fans agree—“There’s no other tobacco like P.A.!” 
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Birthmark Bogey 


Among ancient superstitions, few 
persist so strongly as that the experi- 
ences of a pregnant woman will be 
translated into some “mark” on her 
offspring at birth—a “birthmark.” 

Many of the credulous hold, for ex- 
ample, that if a pregnant woman is 
frightened by an animal, a “birth- 
mark” in the shape of the animal will 
be found on her baby’s skin at birth. 
It is also believed that if a woman has 
a passion for some fruit, say straw- 
berries, during pregnancy, the child 
will be born with a “birthmark” shap- 
ed like a strawberry. 

Such beliefs go far back in history. 
The Bible, Genesis 30 and 31, tells the 
story of Jacob, son of Isaac. For serv- 
ices rendered, Laban, Jacob’s double 
father-in-law, agrees to give Jacob all 
his spotted, speckled, and ring-streak- 
ed animals; but before the deal is con- 
summated, Laban’s sons hide all such 
animals. Crafty, Jacob gets all the 
prospective mothers among the plain- 
colored animals to bear speckled, spot- 
ted and ring-streaked offspring by 
putting up striped and spotted poles at 
their watering trough. 

Medical scientists for years have in- 
sisted there is no relation between the 
mental state of a mother and the birth- 
mark of her child, that such a relation 
is impossible. Nevertheless, the belief 
still hangs on. Last week, as a result, 
the American Congress on Obstetrics 
and Gynecology issued a bulletin in 
an attempt to banish the birthmark 
bogey. 

Substance of the bulletin was this: 
Between the mother and the unborn 
child, there is no nervous connection. 
That being so, the unborn child is be- 
yond the mental or nervous upsets that 
allegedly “mark” it. In addition, (1) 
monstrosities found in humans are 
also found in lower animals, where a 
“mark” from mental impressions is un- 
believable; (2) entirely normal chil- 
dren are produced by mothers who 
have undergone shocking experiences. 


Science Facts 


SCIENCE, MEDICIN 








Apparently, according to present 
scientific knowledge, a_ birthmark— 
technically known as a nevus—is 
caused by physiological malformations 
in the fetus, such as excessive de- 
velopment of fibrous tissue, hair, pig- 
ments or blood vessels in a patch of 
the upper layer of the skin. The bul- 
letin emphasized last week: “there is 
no basis for the fear that impressions 
made on the consciousness of the 
mother can in any way mark her fu- 
ture offspring.” 





Atom-Smasher’s Prize 


To physicists, all of nature's infinite 
variety represents a series of num- 
bers. Matter is composed of elements, 
and they in turn are composed of 
atoms, and within these atoms are 
varying numbers of protons, neutrons 
and electrons. 

By smashing the atom and rearrang- 
ing the structure of these three in- 
finitesimal “building blocks of matter,” 
physicists believe they will be able to 
do two things: release a tremendous 
store of atomic energy and transmute 
the elements into one another. 

Last week, for his work in this field, 
Dr. Ernest Orlando Lawrence receiv- 
ed the 1939 Nobel Prize in physics, 
which carries with it both a coveted 
scientific distinction and a monetary 
award of more than $35,000. World 
famous for his invention, at the age of 
30, of the cyclotron, the 38-year-old 
University of California scientist has 
already built two of these powerful 
atom-smashing devices, weighing 75 
and 225 tons respectively. He is now 
working on a new 2,000-ton model to 
operate with the amazing power of 
100,000,000 to 200,000,000 volts. 

Shooting “bullets” with tremendous 
speed and energy into the nuclei of 
atoms of various elements, the cyclo- 
tron dislodges their “building bricks,” 
thereby changing the atom’s energy 
content and releasing its energy. 

Since the character of elements de- 
pends upon the structure of protons, 





SURVEY among druggists has disclosed that Americans like chocolate best 
as the flavor used to disguise the taste of unpalatable pills and drugs. 


Second choice is raspberry . 


sufferers, two million are acute cases 


.- J Ragweed pollen is believed to be the agent 
responsible for 85 per cent of America’s 11,000,000 hay fever cases. 


Of these 


-.« @ It has been estimated that mental 


diseases in the United States involve an annual economic loss of one billion 


dollars .. 


- Q There are about 55,000 actively practicing dentists in this country 


++ Q Indice games, why do the large numbers seem to show up more frequently 
than the small? The numbers are made by cutting holes in the dice faces and the 
large-number faces therefore have less weight and are most apt to roll to the 


top when the dice are thrown . . 


- @ Studies by the U. S. Public Health Service 


indicate that syphilis is the cause of 15 per cent of all the cases of blindness in 


the nation... 


. @ Every year, between 15,000 and 20,000 Americans commit 
suicide; twice that number try to kill themselves but fail . 
without oxygen, but oxygen in pure form can kill animals . 


. + J Man cannot live 
. + QJ In the United 


States, the death rate among unskilled and poorly paid workers is twice as high 


as among professional and more highly paid people . 


-. Q The pituitary gland, 


a tiny body located at the base of the brain, secretes chemicals responsible for 


growth. 


grow abnormally tall or fat, or both. 


When the pituitary over-secretes these substances, human beings 
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Lawrence: The Work Will Get the Money 


neutrons and electrons in their atoms 
breaking of this structure also changes 
the very element itself. It may |x 
possible in this way to realize th 
age-old alchemists’ dream of trans 
muting other elements into gold. With 
his smaller machines Dr, Lawrenc 
has already transformed common sal! 
into an artificial radioactive elemen|! 
many times more powerful than nat- 


‘ural radium. 


Born in Canton, S. D., Dr. Lawrenc: 
was educated at the state university 
and at Minnesota, Chicago and Yale. 
Now living in Berkeley, Calif., with 
his wife and two children, he has been 
director of the Radiation Laboratory) 
there since 1936. This institution, sai: 
Dr. Lawrence last week, is the true 
winner of his Nobel Prize, and th 
$35,000 accompanying it will be used 
to promote the laboratory’s work. 

A Rie) ati 


Capsules 


@ Studies at the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders indicate tha! 
the popular belief in a connection | 
tween left-handedness and stutteris 
has little basis in fact. Of 1,200 stu! 
terers investigated at the clinic, on!) 
seven per cent were left-handed; there 
is very nearly this proportion of lef! 
handed persons in the general popul: 
tion. Forcible changing of a nervous 
child from left to right-handedness 
may, however, produce stuttering, tli 
survey warned. 


q Because perspiration is the no! 
mal method of cooling the huma! 
body, persons who cannot sweat rut 
the risk of literally “burning up” |" 
hot weather, according to an article 
in the Journal of Heredity. Lacking 
sweat glands, these “human _ pols! 
bears” are comfortable in extren 
cold, but in warm weather their 1) 
ability to radiate away internal bod 
heat may shoot their temperature 
above the danger point of 107 degrees. 
Apparently inherited by one member 
in each generation of an afflicted fan 
ily, lack of sweat glands may sonic- 
times be accompanied by lack of tec!) 
and hair. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





On Railroads 


Casey Jones mounted to the cabin, 
Casey Jones, with his orders in his 
hand... 


S Colonel Ballot swung up the 
A walk to the Doaks home to pay 
his weekly visit, he was whistling a 
tune Which was neither parade music 
nor dance time. 

“That sounds familiar, Colonel,” said 
ec Doaks, greeting his old friend, “but 


| can’t quite place it. What is it?” 

“It’s something about Casey Jones,” 
replied the Colonel. “I like it has 
plenty of chug.” 

“Plenty of what?” 

“Chug,” said the Colonel. “You 


know, the way a train goes—chug- 


1ug-chug.” 


Joe Doaks shook his head. “Maybe 
u need a long rest,” he declared 
th mock seriousness. “I’m afraid 


| the excitement of politics is 
rut, tut,” said the old gentleman. 
ving away the suggestion with one 
ind. “I don’t need any rest. Haven’t 
breathed even a word of politics this 
ast Week. Instead, I’ve been chugging 
hrough 48 states getting people’s opin- 
s on an equally fascinating topic.” 


‘And what was that, Colonel?” 
sked Joe. 

‘The railroads, sir,” came the an- 

er. “I asked this question: Do you 
think the government should run the 

‘roads? And—” 

“Judging from your enthusiasm,” 


e put in, “I suspect you'd rather like 
run them yourself.” 
Colonel Ballot laughed. 
ifessed, “I must admit I'd like to 
ot a locomotive, just once. And 
| of people I interviewed on the sub- 
ject felt the same way. You have no 
dea, sir, how many there are who 
e always wanted to be locomotive 
engineers—along with wanting to be 
olicemen, firemen and cowboys. 
‘Seriously, though, Mr. Doaks, the 
»blem of the railroads in this coun- 
is one of national concern, and 
ost folks are agreed on that. Thanks 
the considerable amount that has 
been written about it these past few 
| found in my questioning that 
vast majority, in all walks of life, 
ere familiar with at least the major 
\s of the case. Whether or not the 
leral government should run _ the 
roads, however, is another matter.” 
What do they say to that?” Joe 
iks asked. 
lo that, sir, the public 
very emphatically ‘no.’ Out of 
1,000 I interviewed, some 775 
against having the government 
over operation of the railroads. 
are the figures.” 
Doaks glanced at the 
entages. 
t's interesting to note, by the way,” 
nued the old gentleman, “that Re- 


cans are least in favor of govern- 


“Well,” he 


{ S 


says ‘no’— 


Colonel's 


! 





ment operation. Much less positive in 
their objections are those who voted 
Democratic in 1936.” 

“Just offhand,” commented Joe, “it 
looks like a case which depends on the 
amount of sympathy one has for the 
ideals of the present Administration.” 

“To some extent, that’s true, sir,” 
the Colonel declared, “but that’s by no 
means a conclusion to be jumped at. 
There were many I interviewed on 
both sides of the political fence, who 
did not think in terms of party or 
Administration while giving their 
opinions. For example, there were 
many who said they thought govern- 
ment operation would be merely one 
short step this side of government 
ownership. And that brought up the 
question of whether or not government 
ownership of industry is in accord 
with the democratic ideal.” 


“Is it or isn’t it—what do you think, 
Colonel?” asked Joe. 
“IT can only tell what the country 


thinks about that,” the Colonel smiled. 
“The figures indicate that a tremend- 


ous majority turn thumbs down on 
the idea And from that you're 
free to draw your own conclusions. 


As for me, I must be off now on an- 
other tour of the electorate for the 
next PATHFINDER poll.” 

And with that, the Colonel took leave 
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Emphatic “No” 


HE importance of America’s rail- 
T road industry is made clear by 
such figures as these: (1) With more 
track than any other na- 
tion on earth (32 per cent of the 
combined world total), the indus- 
try represents an investment of 26 
billion dollars. (2) Because insur- 
ance companies and banks have in- 
vested heavily in rail securities and 
stocks, all Americans with insur- 
ance policies or bank deposits have 
an indirect interest in the financial 
condition of railroads. (3) Directly 
employing at present about 1,000,- 
(1) workers, the nation’s railroads 
pay out approximately $1,000,000 a 
day in Federal, State and local 
taxes. (4) Indirectly employing an- 
other million workers in supply in- 
dustries, railroads spend an aver- 
about one billion dollars a 
regular supply purchases. 
And (5) given the right conditions, 
({merica’s railroads could spend an- 
other billion dollars a year on new 
equipment. With these facts as back- 
ground, PATHFINDER’s Colonel 
Ballot has asked a significant ques- 
tion in a country-wide survey, and 
found the answer to be a 
emphatic “no.” 


The Question 


Do you think the government 
should run the railroads? 


The Answers 


YES 22.5% NO .... 17.5% 
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EDITORIAL 





What's the Fight About? 


OR a long time now, the American 

Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations have 
been at war. Early this year, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called upon them to 
make peace. Acting on that request, 
the leaders of both groups negotiated 
over a period of weeks, suspended 
their talks last April, and have since 
been back at war. 

In all that time, the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. have helped neither them- 
selves, the rank-and-file of labor, nor 
the nation as a whole. Now, once 
more, President Roosevelt has called 
for a resumption of peace efforts. Next 
January, according to present expecta- 
tions, both sides will try to reach 
an understanding. 


Meanwhile, between now and next 
January, the American people have a 
right to know just what the fight is 
about. There must be certain basic 
issues, and it is time for William 
Green and John L. Lewis to make them 
clear. Neither has done this so far, 
although both have been shouting 
bitter charges against each other— 
charges much too vague for the aver- 
age citizen to understand. Of course, 
there was a time when the struggle 
revolved around the idea of indus- 
trial unionism. The C. I. O. went out 
organizing workers on an industry- 
wide basis. The C. I. O. went into the 
auto industry, for example, and sought 
to make a single union of men engaged 
in occupations as far apart as tighten- 
ing screws and installing electricity. 
This was in direct opposition to the 
traditional A. F. of L. method of or- 
ganizing men according to crafts— 
the method whereby the A. F. of L. 
would go into the auto industry and 
make separate unions of the screw- 
tighteners and the electricity-install- 
ers. Thus, the issue between the 
Cc. I. O. and the A. F. of L. appeared to 
be the issue of industry-wide union- 
ism against craft unionism. By its 
method, the C. I. O. could call a strike 
in an industry and all the workers 
would walk out; under craft union- 
ism, on the other hand, the A. F. of L. 
would call a strike in an industry and 
only those workers who had a griev- 
ance would walk out—the rest would 
stay on the job. But today that issue 
is supposed to be more or less dead, 
for the A. F. of L. is understood to 
favor industrial unionism in certain 
fields. 


What then are the issues between 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. 0.2? Why 


do Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis go on 
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They Shoot at Each Other, but Why? 


battling? They call each other dic- 
tators, but that loose charge does not 
seem to justify a war that keeps the 
ranks of labor jn turmoil. What is 
the fight about? Is it merely a strug- 
gle among the leaders for personal 
power? Let Mr. Green and Mr. Lewis 
give specific answers. Because the 
interests of the whole nation are in- 
volved, al! of us most certainly have 
a right to know. 


q 
The Public Payroll 


N ALL its ramifications, the govern- 

ment of the United States is a busi- 
ness so large and complex that it al- 
most takes the breath away. The 
article on page three of this issue dis- 
cusses only one phase of it—that cov- 
ering the 940,000 workers employed 
in the Executive branch of the Federal 
system. But beyond this are other fig- 
ures, and they invite consideration. 

Taken as a whole, the Federal sys- 
tem employs approximately 1,300,000 
men and women, who receive an an- 
nual payroll of about two billion 
dollars. This covers not only the 
Legislative, Judicial and Executive 
branches, but the military establish- 
ment as well. However, the govern- 
ment of the United States does not end 
there. In addition, there is the struc- 
ture of government by states, counties, 
cities, towns and similar political sub- 
divisions. What manpower does this 
involve? How much does it cost? 
What is its significance? 

A few broad statistics are enough to 
point to the answers. To begin with, 
besides the 1,300,000 employed Fed- 
erally, approximately 2,400,000 work 


in the political subdivisions of gover). 


ment. Together with the two billic; 
dollars paid annually to Federa! ¢, 
ployees, the salaries paid each year | 
school! systems, states, cities, counti, 
and towns make a grand total of aly 
5% billion dollars, which is quite 
slice of the entire national income. 

The significance of all this is th 
a great part of the American popu! 
tion is engaged in governing the po): 
lation, and the question rises as 
whether or not we have too mu 
bureaucracy. Officialdom is eve: 
where; red tape is everywhere; \ 
have a tangle of laws and agencies 1); 
in our Federal system alone, but 
our state and local systems also. A 
the cost, as applied merely to the pa 
roll, is tremendous. 

Unquestionably, this situation is 
need of reform; unquestionably, go 
efficiency experts could reduce | 
size of our civil service. Even 
it is idle to expect any drastic dow 
ward change in the number of gove 
ment employees. As long as the mu 
ern world is what it is, governm: 
will be a complex of men and la\ 
All over the earth today, in dictato 
ships and democracies, bureaucra 
is a giant, and it seems to be a giz: 
still growing. The character of li! 
and society has changed in the las! 
25 years. Public problems, incapab! 
of solution otherwise, have been pla 
ed in the laps of governments, and 
governments have been obliged to ex- 
pand accordingly. In this respect, i! 
can be said that the United States ha: 
merely been following a_ univers:! 
trend and that no appreciable declir 
in the nation’s present activity can | 
expected while its problems remain 

This does not mean, of course, th! 
there is no need to worry about tli 
size of our public payroll. Nor do 
it mean we can forget about being 
guard against unwarranted and da 
gerous expansion of bureaucracy. ||! 
means simply that we must be re: 
istic enough to understand that our 
time is not like times past, that ou! 
nation is beset with troubles no! 
known in other generations, and thal 
our government must now functio 
in a way that was unnecessary befor 
the whole world lost its balance 
1929. 

And so, after one considers the siz: 
of America’s civil service and keeps !| 
mind the problems of the day, om 
thought remains: our army of govern 
ment workers is big, and it will in «!! 
likelihood remain big, but it has ils 
evils, and jt is these we must elimina! 
A strict merit system appears to | 
the answer. With that properly 
plied to Federal, state and local sys 
tems, we could feel confident that o 
huge public payroll was not be 
squandered in many places on inc: 
petent, political job-holders. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Cats, Torpedoes, Secrets 
. IS difficult enough in peacetime 
to pry information out of our close- 
outhed government departments. 
Now, with war abroad, every bureau- 
rat’s lips are sealed more tightly than 
ever. We'll admit jt may be safer that 
ay but we’ve been brooding over the 
itest incident to gag military officials. 
[t seems that queries have been com- 
ing to the capital from all parts of the 
suntry in connection with a plan that 
neone foisted on our Department of 
the Navy. The plan is to train cats 
to sit on torpedoes and keep their eyes 
the ship at which the torpedo is 
ed. It’s done by showing the cat 
the ship, stroking the cat until he 
rrs and then depositing him on the 
torpedo. When the torpedo is re- 
eased—so the plan runs—the torpedo 
ilways follows the direction of the 
t's eyes. Can’t miss the target, in 
ther words. 
We don’t know the tie-up between 
cat’s eyes and the torpedo’s path 


vhat the cat thinks about it all. 
hose details didn’t come with the 
ry 


CT the point is the Navy won't 

F tell whether it has the plan. Re- 
ters have been besieging the Navy 
Department for a week and all the 
oflicials will say is that even if they 
had the plan—and mind, they’re not 
aving they haven’t got it—they 
couldn’t reveal the fact. It’s a military 
ret and, no matter how trivial a 
ecret may be, the Navy can’t give 
nuch as a hint of what it possesses. 
\Ve’re not annoyed at the Navy De- 
partment because it won’t tell whether 
ias the plan. As a matter of fact, 
decided we didn’t want a definite 
wer. This way, we can cling to 
belief that it has such a plan. We 
keep our mental picture of the 
\.S. Navy standing four-square before 
world—guarding its secrets, mask- 
the identity of the man who 
ight up the torpedo-riding caf, 
emnly setting young midshipmen to 
task of rounding up the kittens 
will some day ride to glory and 
truction that right may triumph 


despotism perish from the earth. 
———— Oe 


Soviet Sorrow 


“How times change!” 
i. His Excellency, the Ambass- 
to the United States from the 

S. S. R., must have sighed those 
ds to himself last week. 

Vhen Comrade Constantine A. Ou- 
sky left Washington last July for 
sit to Moscow, he could happily 
ct that the Russian Embassy rated 
r tops in the Capital’s social life. 

Nothing is too good for the People’s 
‘esentatives—this was seemingly 
policy of the Soviet government. 
! so, to eye the Czarist magnifi- 








cence that made the Russian embassy 
the most splendorous ambassadorial 
residence in Washington, to talk to a 
real live Communist—and above all, 
to guzzle the finest champagne and 
gorge on the mounds of the world’s 
most expensive caviar, all political and 
social Washington used to crowd So- 
viet Embassy receptions. 


AST week, as Comrade Oumansky 
L returned to a very chilly Washing- 
ton, this bland, litthe man who smiles 
with a glitter of gold teeth could re- 
flect sadly that the world is a small 
place. For when his bosses signed 
the Soviet-Nazi pact in Moscow, one 
squiggle of the pen brought on an epi- 
demic of headaches and previous en- 
gagements in Washington. 

At this year’s Soviet Embassy, once 


International 


Oumansky: The Capital Was Very Chilly 


crowded with Government bigwigs, 
not a single Cabinet member, not a 
single Supreme Court Justice, not one 
Senator and only two Representatives 
showed up.* 

The British Ambassador had a “pre- 
vious engagement.” The French, Ital- 
ian and Japanese Ambassadors were 
“out of town.” The Soviet staff had to 
draw what consolation it could from 
the fact that the German Embassy 
staff, whom no good Bolshevik would 
touch with a barge-pole a few months 
back, turned out in full force. 

Even the champagne and caviar ran 
out before the afternoon was over. 

And aboard ship in New York, be- 
fore entraining for Washington, Com- 
rade Oumansky was asked by brash 
reporters whether it was true he had 
once been in the employ of the OGPU 
(Soviet secret police). The only an- 
swer he could think of was that it 
was beneath his dignity to discuss it. 

Sic transit gloria Soviet. 


+ John W. Boehne of Indiana; Frank Buck of Cali- 
fornia. 
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4 WaTcH PAppDy’s 
HAIR GROW 


38 > In millionaire’s mansions and 

RE cottage kitchens, you'll find 

S FO > PADDY O’HAIR — the most be- 
4 7 loved and amusing novelty ever 
created. Talk about Magic! Fill with water: 
spread special seed—then watch the miracle! 
PADDY grows thick crop of bright greén hair, 
eyebrows and sideburns. You can give him 
haircuts; the grass will grow for months: can be 
planted again and again. PADDY is 5 inches 
tall; made of durable pottety. 
Thousands buy PADDY for 
themselves; then reorder for 
Xmas gifts and prizes. 60c in- 
cluding generous supply of 
seed and instructions. Save 
money by ordering 2 for $1.00. 
Postpaid, or C.O.D. plus postal 
charge. Satislaction gquaran- 4 
teed or your money refunded. 


PADDY NOVELTY CO. 
100 WASHINGTON AVE. 
GOLIAD, TEXAS 






























FACTORY-TO-YOU 
SAVES YOU °; 50% 


RECEPTION 
Other models from 5 to 17 Tubes, } 
and up to 5 Wave Bands. 
@ Write for FREE 1940 catalog, 
showing complete line. (User-agents 





COMPLETE 


make extra money!) See MIDWEST’S Answer to TRADE-INSI 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
| 85-8 


Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 


LLEANS BY 
MACHETE 
ALTION 


STRANGE MALNETIL SPONGE 


CLOTHES BRUSH 


REVOLUTIONARY invention. DRAWS dirt te 
out of fabrics. No messy bristles. No dust. 
Uses no electricity. 500 AGENTS WANTED 
SAVES DRYCLEANING orm: cox: 
span. Also cleans hats, drapes, upholstered 
furniture, etc. Long lasting. Low priced. In 
stantly ips attention wherever shown. 
HOT SELLER FOR AGENTS. Hust- 


SAMPLE OFFER ="! sent on trial 


to the first person in 
each locality who writes. No obligation. Get 
details. Be first—eend in your name TODA Y!1 
KRISTEE CO., @55 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 





Si NUS HEAD COLDS 
IF NOSE IS STOPPED UP, IRRITATED— if you 
are forever blowing, sniffling, sneezing— if your 


head feels stuffed, and about to burst, your eyes wa- 
terand ears roar, due tofunctional nasal congestion — 


Flush Hard Mucous from Nasal Passage this easy way 
BREATH FREE AGAIN! SINASIPTEC floods clogged pas- 
sages and washes out thick, sticky, old secretions as it ap- 
- ~ soothing, cooling medication to hot, inflamed, burning, 
rritated, swollentissue. Nomatter how discouraged you may 
be, test SINASIPTEC. It must relieve functional nasal con- 
gestion and delight you or money back. Reg. size at druggists. 
TRIAL OF FER— Mail 25c coin with name, address for full trial 
SINASIPTEC and NASAL DOUCHE applicator. Write to 
American Drug Corp., Dept.M-2, 6060 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Railway Mail Clerks f= — — — — —— = 
Postoffice Clerks— FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


y Pane J 1-472, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clerks at = Sirs: Rush to me, without charge 

Washington £ (1) 32 page book with list of 
& Government Jobs. (2) Tell me 

BIG PAY how to qualify for a job. 

Many other po- 

sitions. Mai i eee ee . 

coupon today. / address 
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Queen Wilhelmina 


N SEPT. 6, 1898, the world’s states- 
men took note of an historic event 
in Amsterdam, capital of The Nether- 
lands. There a short, plump, pink- 
cheeked and blue-eyed Dutch girl of 
18 rose amidst her nation’s leaders 
in the very old Nieuwe Kerk (New 
Church), pledged allegiance to the 
constitution of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, and was crowned Queen 
Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria. 
Technically, Wilhelmina had been 
queen since she was 10. In 1890, her 
father, King Willem II[[—whose first 
wife and children had died—also died, 
leaving behind his second wife, the 
German-born Queen Emma, and their 
only child Wilhelmina (whom he had 
fathered at 63). Wilhelmina succeeded 
to the throne immediately, but since 
she could not legally be inaugurated 
until she was 18, her mother was forc- 
ed to rule during the interim as Regent. 
Last week, eyes of the world’s 
statesmen again were on Queen Wil- 
helmina. The passing years had left 
her with many distinctions. She was 
the only reigning queen in Europe. 
Having ruled for 41 years, she was 
Europe’s longest-reigning sovereign.+ 
Strictly speaking, she was the last of 
the famous ruling family of Orange- 
Nassau, which traces its history back 
to 800 A. D. Among Europe’s royal 
monarchs, Wilhelmina is the richest; 
the state pays her $840,000 a year and 
her private holdings (she is the second 
largest stockholder in Royal Dutch 
Shell Oil) boost her annual income to 
$5,000,000. 


UT eyes were not on Wilhelmina 

for these reasons. She was being 
watched because she was facing 
probably the greatest crisis of her 
reign; after a century of peace, Hol- 
land seemed seriously threatened by 
an invasion from Nazi Germany (see 
page 7). 

For WilhelImina’s flat Holland—one- 
quarter of which has been reclaimed 
from the sea by 1,500 miles of dykes 
— such an invasion would probably be 
fatal, Wedged in between Germany 
on the east, Belgium on the south, and 
the North Sea on the west and north, 
it is a pigmy compared to the con- 
quest-swollen Third Reich. About the 
size of Maryland, its people number 
only 8,500,000 against Germany’s 80,- 
00,000, and its full-strength army only 
about 400,000 men. 

A German invasion of The Nether- 
lands would be probably no less fatal 
to Wilhelmina’s rich and vast East 
Indies empire, whose 62,000,000 people 
are well ruled by Dutch colonial offi- 
cials. The Dutch East Indies are scat- 
tered over an ocean area as big as the 
United States and have a combined 


¢ Thirty-nine years on the throne, Italy’s King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III is second to Wilhelmina in the 
length of his reign, 








land area three times that' of Texas. 
Before the depression, they sent back 
each year to the Netherlands $160,000,- 
000 in profits. Few ‘doubted that if 
Germany invaded Holland, equally ag- 
gressive Japan would attempt to seize 
the Dutch East Indies, with its valu- 
able stores of oil, tin and rubber. 


ILHELMINA was trained to han- 

dle such threats to her nation and 
empire. Born Aug. 31, 1880, she was 
taught to rule from early childhood. 
Special tutors taught her languages, 
history, constitutional law, and mili- 
tary and naval science. Meanwhile, 
her mother drilled into her head that 
she belonged to The Netherlands and 
not The Netherlands to her. 


After her inauguration, Wilhel- 


International 


Wilhelmina: After a Century of Peace ...? 


mina’s marriage was a state necessity. 
Since she was a devout member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the choice of 
a prince consort was restricted to a 
Protestant. In addition, the Dutch 
constitution decreed that the man must 
stand no chance of inheriting a foreign 
throne, so that international entangle- 
ments could be avoided. 

Henry, Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, met the specifications. They 
were married before Wilhelmina was 
21. Born in 1909 their only child was 
Princess Juliana, who will succeeed 
Wilhelmina to the throne.+ Wilhel- 
mina’s mother and husband had died 
in 1934, 

Wilhelmina has gained the respect 

* Juliana married Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Bles- 
terfeld in 1937. They now have two daughters, Prin- 
cess Beatrix Wilhelmina and Princess Irene Emma. 
Wilhelmina stands as the last of the House of Orange- 


Nassau because Juliana ranks as a Mecklenburg, after 
her father. 








_ 


PATHFINDEA 
and devotion of her people. They lik: 
her spunk. During the Boer war, whe), 
no other nation dared help her e 
battled South African countrymen, s 
sent a warship to remove Boer Pres 
dent Paul Kruger to safety in Holla: 
Again, after the World War, she r V 
fused to give up the German Kais: 
—who had fled to Holland for refu 
—to the Allies. He is still there, «: ci 
Doorn, sticking pins in a map. - 
Netherlanders like what Wilhelimin, “ 
has done for them. By dint of su; f 
pressing all Allied and German pro): 
ganda, she kept her country neutrs 
during the World War, When she ca: 
to the throne, only 500,000 persons 
were eligible to vote. Today, Holland 
has universal suffrage and proportio: 
al representation; the voters numbe: 
4,000,000. Compulsory, free educa 
tion and religious freedom are firm!) 
entrenched, 


NDER Wilhelmina, the Zuyde: ( 
Zee reclamation project was |) Po 
gun in 1920, a project which is pushin: \ 
back the sea another 900 square mil: \ 
to add a twelfth province to Holland Ma 
Netherlands aviation launched thy Ad 
first and one of the most successfu! fel 
long-distance air services—that « of 
tending 10,000 miles from Holland | 
Batavia in the East Indies. At Ym 
den, the greatest sluice gates in tl 
world were built. Dutch architectur est 
is famous throughout the world, and lel 
Holland today is almost a slumless tip 
country. “in 
Netherlanders also like Wilhelmina i 
because of her thriftiness, her lack of car 
pomp, and her mixture of manly fort rh 
tude and femininity, Despite her grea! ill 


i 


wealth, Wilhelmina wears = simp! rt 
Dutch-made clothes and not the e) tod 
pensive creations from Paris. She once I 


refused a new royal palace at Thx esp 
Hague on the ground that the 284-vea cde 

old one at Amsterdam, which she ai ing 
mittedly disliked, was good enough f: cha 
her because it was good enough fo i] 
her ancestors. Her one extravagance I. 
is jewels; her collection is one of th b 
most priceless in Europe. - 


HE does not encourage visits f! 

foreign royalty unless she thinks i! 
politically advantageous. And during 
her own infrequent travels—usually |: 
Scotland where she paints good wate! ' 
colors—she often travels incogni! Cie 
under her favorite title of Countess rt 
von Buren. At home, she likes to pu! 20 7 
ter with her flowers and ride 
bicycle for exercise. 

With Germany menacing Holland's 
eastern frontier last week, Wilhelmina 
was taking precautions, Certain stra- 
tegic areas were being flooded to boz 
down an invading army. Guards were 
placed around all public buildings a1 
strengthened along the German front- 
ier. The next move apparently was up 
to Hitler, Undoubtedly, while she 
waited and prepared, Wilhelmina was 
wondering whether the motto of the 
House of Orange-Nassau would col- ' 
tinue to be an apt description of the , 
little country which she has ruled for 
so long. That motto is: “Safe in the 
Midst of the Waves.” 
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te On Nov. 11, 1839, the first corps of 
re cadets, 25 all told, was mustered in at 
\irginia Military Institute, which was 
, eated when the Virginia Assembly 
Imi thorized turning the Lexington Ar- 
| _ al into a military college. Twenty- 
os vo years later a Statesman asked 
i. esident Lincoln if the Civil War 
Say uld be over in three months . “No, 
lat ot in three months, he replied. “But 
stio night be if it weren't for a certain 
real hool in Virginia. ; 
in Last week this proud little school, 
Gri only college in the world bearing 
battle streamer on its colors,} wound 
the celebration of its 100th anni- 
uyd rsary. Freshmen at this “West 
as | Point of the South” are called “Rats.” 
ish ‘mong the notable living ex-Rats 
m M. I. could count last week Mayor 
la laury Maverick of San Antonio; Rear 
 % \dmiral Richard E. Byrd (who trans- 
eSS erred to Annapolis) and U. S. A. Chief 
it of Staff General George C. Marshall. 
: . «+ “Heard From” 
in | But perhaps V. M. I. men are proud- 
ect t of all of a former physics and artil- 


4 ery instructor to whose statue Rats 


imi tip their caps. Four days after Vir- 

ia seceded from the Union, Major 
In [. J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson led the 
ack of det corps to Richmond for service. 
fo !he day before he died at Chancellors- 
- greal lle, Jackson proudly exclaimed: 
sim] [he Institute will be heard from 
he today.” 
eo It has been heard from ever since, 
“= pecially in the nation’s wars. Aca- 
ave ically, V. M. IL. is a college, award- 
he ad ¢ B. A. and B. S. degrees. But its 
igh f iracteristic is military. Though 
gh { itary education—the same R. O. 
1a '. C. course available to other schools 
of begins after the academic day, mili- 

discipline is continuous, 

\bout 125 of each graduating class 
P t erage class: 130) receive commis- 
ink is. In peacetime about five per 
during t go directly into military service, 
ally ough the class of 1918 enlisted to a 
bl n. It is estimated that the U. S. 
— vernment spends about $500 to get 
un rained officer at V. M. I., as against 
‘ | 1.700 at West Point. 
" 

- «+ A Notable Feature 

oa ie cadet corps numbers about 750. 
a of the 230-odd vacancies in each 
to | ering class there are usually 500 
s were cations. (This year, 650.) Of the 
Jane ‘itering class about 80 are State ca- 
tre whose board and tuition Vir- 
oman pays. The others are Virginia 
‘a is, whose tuition the State pays; 
1a was pay cadets, non-residents who pay 
of their own expenses—%935 the first 


a ¢ ee r, $735 thereafter. 
he most notable feature of V. M. I. 


of t! 

> fot — 
‘ en marching as a unit to New Market during the 
in War, where they routed a Federal force advanc- 


the Shenandoah Valley. 
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International 


General Marshall Was Once a “Rat” 


is the spirit of the corps, exercised 
through student self-government. For 
offenses against the dignity of the 
corps (smoking on the street, hitch- 
hiking in uniform, etc.), a cadet comes 
before the General Committee, which 
metes out military punishment. Of- 
fenses against honor are tried by an 
Honor Court of cadets, If the super- 
intendent agrees in a “guilty” report, 
the cadet is dismissed. Cadets feel 
honor bound to report offenses of fel- 
low cadets, for by so doing they are 
protecting the honor of the corps. 
The term “Brother Rat” became a 


part of the nation’s language when 
Brother Rats John Monks, Jr., and 


Fred Finklehoffe used it as the title of 
the Broadway and movie success. 
Shortly before the anniversary cele- 
bration the superintendent, Maj. Gen. 
Charles E, Kilbourne refused permis- 


sion for a movie sequel. 
o>.  —__ _ __—_ 


School Shorts 


q The “Big Three” among eastern 
colleges—Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton—are most heavily represented in 
the State Department’s career service, 
a survey disclosed. Of some 700 ca- 


reer men, 70 are from Harvard, 51 from 
Yale and 42 from Princeton. 





@ To the high school he heads at 
Somerville, N. J., Principal Frank H. 
Lewis made the cheerfully-accepted 
announcement that any boy who had 
“made serious plans” for the opening 
day of the hunting season would be ex- 
cused from classes for the entire day. 





DOES 


COUGHING 


MAKE YOU AN OUTCAST? 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions. 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over.30 
years. At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-4 
440 Washington St., New York City. 


DON’T THROW AWAY 
USED RAZOR BLADES 











Sharpen them with the HYDROMATIC SHARPENER. 
It puts super-keen precision edges on all blades of 
Gillette type. You get the smoothest shaves you 
| ever had. A marvel of efficiency. Results guaran- 


teed or your money back. $1.00 postpaid. 
| HYDRO SHARPENER CO., DIABLO, CALIF. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinatin 
profession of Swedish Massage run es high as $40 
, to $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
7% | offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
j eanitariume and private patients come to 
those who quailty through our tramieg. 
Reducing aione offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy Charts 

and booklet—They're FREE 


THE Cc of Swedish Massage 
30 E. Adams St., Dept. 869, Chicago 
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Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 


and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening’’ revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 


obligation. Simply send name and address 
to W. S. Rice, Inc., 50-D Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 


ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
xive freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
For complete information—write today! 





Look at This! 


SPECIAL CLUB NO, 126 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine 


Woman's World BAS 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues A $4.00 Value 


No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. Each magazine for one full year 

PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 





True Story Magazine 








FeAa 


Start this new line of business in your 
community. Frozen foods making big 
hit with people the country over. You 
can make rea} money at building, sel! 
ing, renting new type quick-freezing and 
storage cabinet for farms, homes, and 
stores . . . or selling quick-frozen foods 
from your own cabinets. 






Money-Making Opportunity For You 


FROZEN FOODS 


Sete "Pozen Pood. 





Find out how you can start by a& 
sembling only one cabinet from parts 
and equipment all ready to put together, 
vs ova Simplified construction, with tools you 
Full details, including illus- 
trated booklet on frozen food opportuns 
tiey sent for 10c. Write Thermo Institute, 


180 S. Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif, 
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true backs; 
catalog. Address: 


Dept. 134 





* tes today for 
Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. 


tainment it brings. 


PATHFINDER too? 
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When Diamond- 
(Matura Diamonds) 
Mines of far-away, Mystic Siam 
are so effect 
pensive. Stand acid; cut glass; 
fiery beauty, ex- 
quisite mountings. 


THE ZIRCON CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
REE BOOKLET. 


DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont. 








NAMES 


When his automobile was stuck last 
week in a traffic jam at one of the busi- 
est corners in Manila, P. I., President 
MANUEL QUEZON leaped out and 
for 30 minutes directed traffic. 


* . * 


MARLENE DIETRICH, once gener- 
ally heralded as possessor of the 
shapeliest legs in the world, dropped 
to fourth place in the annual “legs 
derby” sponsored by the Physical Cul- 








Give Something For Christmas 
2. That You Enjoy Yourself 


HE one perfectly safe rule in selecting a gift for your best friends 

is to give them something you enjoy yourself. 
lasting gift, one that will be a pleasant reminder of your good wishes 
long after most gifts are forgotten. 


Yes, and give a 


You and your family are enjoying PATHFINDER and know the enter- 
You know how helpful it is in keeping up to date 
with a clear and accurate understanding of every important happening. 
What better guarantee could there be that your friends will appreciate 


This Christmas, a subscription to PATHFINDER is more than ever 
the ideal gift. For only PATHFINDER gives its readers a close-up inside 
view of national and international problems direct from Washington. 
Only in PATHFINDER can you and your friends get advance information 
on political candidates, election outcomes and questions of vita! im- 


i portance through PATHFINDER’S famous and dependable Polls of 


it’s sure to 
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Use This Handy Coupon 










Public Opinion. 
be much appreciated. 


One Year 
Subscriptions 


Beautiful Christmas Cards FREE 


It’s easy to give PATHFINDER for Christ 
mas. And the cost is low—-one subscription 
$1.00—two subscriptions $1.50—three sub- 
scriptions $2.00—five or more subscriptions 
60 cents each. Subscriptions may be either 
new or renewal and your own renewal may 
be included at these special low rates. 


A beautiful gift announcement card in 
colors, with envelope to match, will be mailed 
with each gift subscription at our expense 
in time for Christmas delivery. If you pre- 
fer, and so request in your order, the cards 
will be sent direct to you. 


Write additional names and addresses 
on @ separate sheet of paper. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Print Your Name as it 


Should Appear on Card Address 





Give PATHFINDER for Christmas 


PATHFINDER 


For 




















Only $2 








1 enclose 8. 


ADDRESS 






‘ : for which send PATH- 
FINDER to the following friends and greeting card for delivery on Christmas informing 
them they will receive it one vear as a gift from me 
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Internationa! 


Miss Gillmore Won the “Legs” Title 


ture Foundation of Hollywood. NN: 
titleholder is 21-year-old Virginia Gi! 
more, movie bit player and forme: 
shop girl. Movie actresses ANN SHE|! 
IDAN and LINDA DARNESS finished 
second and third, respectively. 


In New York City, Mrs. W. Bourke 
Cockran celebrated for the 48th ti 
the birthday that had been given to 
her by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Mrs. Cochran, whose natal day is 1} 
cember 25, met the novelist when s!\ 
was a little girl in Samoa. She co 
plained to him that she received o 
one set of presents because of | 
birthday falling on Christmas. Stev: 
son then deeded over to her his o 
birthday, November 13. 

The 1939 NOBEL prize for literatur 
was awarded to FRANS EEMIL S!! 
LANPAA, a Finnish novelist. Silla 
paa, whose writings have dealt mai 
ly with peasant life, will receive from 
the Nobel Committee between $30.00) 
and $40,000. Sillanpaa’s latest book 
to be published in the United States 
is Meek Heritage. 

After pleading guilty to charges o 
forgery, mail fraud and income [a\ 
evasion, Dr. JAMES MONROE SMIT!! 
former president of Louisiana State 
University, was sentenced to a n 
imum imprisonment of 1014 years. Tl: 
51-year-old educator’s principal o!- 
fenses were connected to the disap 
pearance of $500,000 in university 
funds. 

Complaining that the DION\S 
QUINTUPLETS had taken honeymo: 
visitors from Niagara Falls to tl 
babies home at Callander, a Niagare 
Falls member of the Ontario Legis! 
ture revealed: “We've got some pl: 
for counter attractions up our sleev: 
not sextuplets, but something quile 
different.” 
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Tuskegee’s “Goats 


Though half the people of the world 
are said to be drinkers of goat’s milk, 
\mericans are predominantly drink- 
ers of cow’s milk, Out of an estimated 
total U. S. goat population of 4,821,000 

1937, there were only about 1,000,- 
0 milk goats of all kinds, compared 
to a total of more than 24,900,000 milk 
cows, 

But despite the fact the milk goat is 
outnumbered by the milk cow 24 to 
one, the goat as a milk producer has 
certain advantages. One of these is 
that it is generally less costly to main- 
tain a goat than a cow. Cows require 
yastureiand, winter feeding and con- 
stant eare, while the goat can take care 
of itself in almost any kind of country, 
and cost for its feed is little, if any- 
thing, in winter. 

Because of the 


Random Statistics 


cow’s expensive up- 





> longest underground 


an additional water 
States, normal repairs, 
typical six-room house cost 
\merica’s total annual electricity 
is now, if there were 
making in this country 
tungsten each year q By the 
ervice, or on order, about 300 new 
cars... @ Truck tire sales constitute 
the U. S. tire business. 
cight million new truck tires, 

@ So great is the current 


supply of 
replacements, 
about $200 


requires only 


at the start of 1939. 





keep, many farm families with little 
pasturage, particularly in the south, 


cannot afford to keep one. As a result 
inany such families get inadequate 
‘upplies of milk even for their own 
The ordinary southern nanny 
goat has not solved the problem; weak, 
poorly bred, they produce only about 


i pint of milk a day. 


needs. 


Noting this situation, the Negro 
luskegee Institute in Alabama deter- 
ed to do something about it. The 


litute’s livestock experts launched 
experiment to produce a new, 
’ productive breed of goats. Last 
ek, a preliminary success was re- 
ted. 
Specifically, what was needed was a 
goat that could not only fend 
Or itsesf but produce enough milk to 
ect the needs of the ordinary poor 
thern farm family. To do this, 
ke gee research men crossed a high- 


bred, imported Saanen billy goat 
unproductive Alabama nanny 


last week, 33 female goats of the 
breed had been produced. Early 
itions were, according to Tuske- 
Officials, that they would put out 
three to six quarts of milk daily 


BUSINESS, FARM 


VHI aqueduct in the history of the 
I between New York City and:Rondout Creek in the Catskill mountains. 
it is completed in 1945, it will extend 85 miles 
100 million gallons a day 
painting, taxes 
a year 

bill would be 
no tungsten for filaments in electric-light bulbs; yet bulb- 
two hundred 
end of 
locomotives and at 
almost 40 per cent of the dollar value of 
This year manufacturers expect to sell 
worth in the 
demand 


industry is tripling its production capacity 
airplane production will be at an 
imes what it was 


annual 


with practically no care or purchased | 
feed. 

Emphasizing the low cost of main- 
taining the goats, E. M. Booth, direc- 
tcr of the experiment, said: “It’s 
no fable that goats will eat almost any- 
thing. Briars, brambles, hone ysuckle 
vines, ps per s all fodder to a goat.’ 
~~ 


Transatlantic Competition ? 


During ten years Pan American Air- 
ways has blazed the trail of Amer- 
ican transoceanic air travel. Today 
its Clipper ships have routes down 
both South American coasts, a line to 
Europe and another across the Pacific. 
But last week the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority was considering a petition 
which, if granted, would break Pan- 
air’s monopoly by putting another line 
on the Atlantic route. 

The petitioner was American Export 





built 
When 
available to Gotham 

qg In the United 
and general upkeep of a 

@ it has been estimated that 
350 million dollars more than il 


world is being 


and will make 


thousand dollars worth of 
American railroads will have in 
least 65.000 new freight 


1939, 


a total of about 
neighborhood of 160 million dollars 
for airplanes that the U. S. aircraft 

By the middle of 1940, it is expected, 
rate of 674 million dollars—or three 





Air Lines, a subsidiary of steamship- 
operating American Export Lines. Be- 
ginning with a bi-monthly mail and 
express schedule to the Mediterranean 
next March, it planned to have a fleet 
of four-engine Vought-Sikorsky flying 
boats traveling non-stop over two At- 
lantic routes in January, 1941. The 
lines’ Canadian-born president Wil- 
liam Hugh Coverdale described the 
routes as from New York to Foynes 
(Ireland) and Southampton; and to 
Biscarosse and Marseille (France). 
Pan American immediately protest- 
ed that this would parallel the route 
it flies to Europe in two or three 


jumps. Calling this unnecessary com- 
petition, Pan American said it was 
ready to add planes as soon as the 


business warranted, and asked for all 
six landings at Port Washington, N. Y, 

which if granted would automat- 
ically exclude American Export Lines 
from the field. 

American [-xport officials replied 
that Panair would have to face foreign 
competition ‘anyway—and that there 
might as well be two American lines 
competing with foreigners for the 
transatlantic business. Besides, add- 
ed Coverdale, American Export con- 
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A new convenience for old 

folks, families, workmen, mothers wit 
NO MORE MILK OR COFFEE JUGGLING clothe 
ing or upholstery stains. Hot or cold, rain or 
shine you enjoy picnics, —_ kK roadside snacks, 
motor trips. New rubber- ipped metal PON- 
TEN AUTOMOBILE LUNC! TRAY instantly 
hooks on window frame of door INSIDE ANY 
CAR with window open or closed. No screws or 
attachments. Nothing to mar your car. Baked 
enamel finish, strong, roomy, folds flat, Thou- 
sands in use. ORDER one or more DIRECT 
NOW. Only $1; We pay postage. Shipped 
anywhere day order received. Guaranteed. 
Grand Gift for any occasion. Ponten Mfg. 
Co., >.» 1417 No. 5th St., Berkeley, | Calif. 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase secre- 
tion and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. No matter how many medicines 
you have tried, tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding that you are to like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you are 
to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 





If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, — 192, Davenport, lowa 





10 lovely Pencils with 
Your Name in gold foil 
FOR selling 4 bozes 
Rosebud Salve at 250 
each, one $1.00. Order 4 Salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. BOX 3]] |‘ WOODSBORO, MARYLAND. 








— -_—— a . 
box. Each card a different design. All for $1 cash (add 2 few cents 
for postage). Order now! Address: SHENFU, TECHNY, ILL. 
DR. ELDREDGE’S By Mail 
APPROVED 


PILES 


RECTAL JELLY 


The Wonder Worker 60¢ 
can be stopped! 


That cruel itching, biee Ese soreness 

Bonn drenan 0 Mesias, Sete Soe 5 Nee eee 
wi 

A doiter sees 202. Free book titi 
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To v EN Mirsdicted 


Don’t delay another day 
Send for this new FRE! 5 ez' 
trated booklet pao 4 in 
detail latest facts and treat 


ment for ‘"Men Past 40°’. 
Mailed in plain envelope 
4 no obligation 


Please send me your "Free Iustrated Book of Facts 
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sidered airships an extension of its 
steamship business, which after 20 
years’ operation has a fleet of 19 ves- 
sels calling at 150 southern European 
and Mediterranean ports. 


Because the Neutrality Act bars 
American ships and planes from most 
of northern Europe, American Export 
is currently asking for a temporary 
permit to neutral Portugal, Spain and 
Italy. But it emphasizes that it is still 
seeking a permanent permit for the 
British Isles and France. 

Last week shipping men awaited the 
decision the CAA must soon make— 
whether it is better for American avia- 
tion to continue the trans-ocean air 
monopoly that pioneering Pan Amer- 
ican Airways now holds, or to let 
American Export Air Lines enter into 
competition. 

a 


Briefs 


q As of Nov. 1, thé Department of 
Agriculture estimated the 1939 cotton 
crop would total 11,845,000 bales, the 
lowest since 1935, while this year’s 
corn crop would amount to 2,591,000,- 
000 bushels, two per cent greater than 
the 1938 production of 2,542,238,000 
bushels. Growers of both crops will be 
asked to curtail their production again 
next year. 


@ The Northeastern Timber Sal- 
vage Administration announced what 
was believed to be the largest lumber 
transaction in the nation’s history. It 
reported that 600,000,000 board feet 
of New England lumber toppled in 
last year’s hurricane had been sold to 
a cooperative of lumber wholesalers 
for $14,400,000. Timber owners will 
receive $24 a thousand feet—much 
higher than they usually receive. 


@ The European War has had a 
“depressing” effect on the export of 
U. S. farm commodities, according to 
an Agriculture Department report. 
Though cotton exports were 28 per 
cent greater in September—the first 
month of the conflict—than they were 
in the same month last year, foreign 
shipments of other farm products de- 
clined 15 per cent. 


@ Speaking at the national confer- 
ence on labor legislation in Washing- 
ton, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins stated that industrial production 
this fall has reached the “peak levels 
of 1929” and that there has been a 
gain of 1,250,000 jobs in the last year 
among persons in non-agricultural oc- 
cupations. 


q In an attempt to bring down the 
price of milk to consumers, two New 
York City milk companies last week 
were distributing their milk to homes 
in two-quart paper containers, A two- 
quart container of Grade A milk was 
selling for 33 cents and of Grade B 
for 27—1% cents a quart cheaper than 
milk in glass bottles. The paper con- 
tainers brought cheaper prices, it was 
said, because they do away with the 
huge expense of washing, collecting, 
sorting, checking and inspecting glass 
bottles. 





FEDERAL WORKERS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


one or another of two groups—classi- 
fied civil service or unclassified civil 
service, 

The first of these is based on the 
merit system. Under this system, men 
and women get their jobs with the 
government by taking competitive 
tests. Those who pass the tests have 
their names placed in a register, and 
they receive appointments to Federal 
positions as openings occur. Last year, 
of the 525,959 Americans who took 
such examinations, 229,075 passed suc- 
cessfully, and 52,206 of these were 
placed in jobs. All told, of the 940,- 
000 now working in the Executive 
branch, roughly 625,000, or more than 
67 per cent, are in classified civil serv- 
ice, having won their places through 
merit-system competition, Only in 


Job Distributio 


HE 940,000 jobs in the Executive 
branch of the Federal govern- 
ment are distributed among the 
President’s office, the regular Cabi- 
net departments, and the independ- 
ent alphabetical agencies, including 
those established since the New 
Deal began in 1933. The distribu- 
tion is a follows: 





















NUMBER OF 

PLACE WORKERS 
President’s Office .......... 784 
State Department ......... 6,157 
PE es iwecbaxsesdeau 61,309 
Se rae rare 123,072 
NTS ha bs gk athe ante teiachohn RG 9,921 
SE US: Ud 5 se hciare ms Boaeeie 299,721 
ME Soa o's so acc's Jats Ree 91,637 
TS ES eae ie rere se 46,227 
pS Pe ee 93,130 
re pre CaS ee ee 8,230 
Ue 4. kas ieey bade 68 6,175 
Independent Agencies ..... 193,513 





PES ac os treats esev deat 939,876 


NOTE: As listed by the Civil 
Service Commission in its report 
for September, 1939, the govern- 
ment’s independent alphabetical 
agencies number 35 in all. A num- 
ber of them, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Smithson- 
ian Institution and the Veterans’ 
Administration, existed before the 
New Deal began. 










special instances can these be dis- 
missed from employment. 

The balance of the 940,000 covers 
persons working for the government 
in unclassified civil service. Broadly 
speaking, these are men and women 
who hold jobs not specifically brought 
under the competitive merit system 
by law. By and large, under the old 
“spoils” tradition, they received their 
appointmefits through political pa- 
tronage. Unlike classified civil serv- 
ants, they can be ousted with a change 
in Administration after a national elec- 
tion, Thus, if Republicans win in 
1940, many such Federal workers will 
in all likelihood be fired to make way 
for the job-seeking friends of G. O. P. 
campaigners. 

Because one of its basic aims is to 
protect capable employes from dismis- 
sal for political reasons, the merit 


Tee ae ee aA’: 
PATHFINDER 
system is the strongest tool availa})|. 
to personnel experts seeking to mak. 
government service an attractive an, 
worthwhile career. In the last ° 
years considerable headway has be: 
made in this direction. Today, mor, 
than 67 per cent of all those workin 
in the Executive branch are under th) 
merit system, and most of them co: 
sider their jobs life-time career. 
Though it still operates, the “spoi! 
system” is not nearly so strong as i) 
used to be; it has been losing groun:| 
year by year, 








+ «+ Their Rewards 

Today’s 940,000 Federal worke: 
average 43 years of age. Of the tota!, 
a little more than 80 per cent are nx 
who have been in the service for ; 
average of 20 years. The averay 
female civil servant has been with th. 
government 21 years, and is general! 
unmarried, 

Averaging $2,051 a year, the salari: 
of these people compare favorably 
the lower brackets with those pai: 
for similar work in private fields 
employment. In the upper bracket: 
however, $10,000 is top Federal pa) 
and there are no rewards compara)h): 
to those of private industry. But i: 
other respects, government emplo, 
ment policies are liberal. Working 
39 hours a week, the nation’s civ! 
servants are entitled to 15 days of sick 
leave and 25 days of vacation ever) 
year, Moreover, though it is a reco. 
nized principle that they cannot strike 
against the government, they are en 
couraged to organize in unions active 
in such matters as promoting civi! 
service interests in Congress. The) 
enjoy also a well-established pensio' 
policy called the “Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund” whic! 
now pays out over 50 million dollars 
a year in benefits averaging over $975 
per individual. 


eee Two Views 


But although such policies as these 
may be more than pleasing to the Fei- 
eral workers themselves, there arc 
those who look with distaste on the 
whole personnel structure of the gov- 
ernment’s Executive branch. To suc!) 
critics, it appears plain t) at there are 
altogether too many people drawing 
their livelihood from the public purse, 
with a consequent loss in private i- 
itiative—940,000 Executive employes. 
340,000 in the military, Legislative ani 
Judicial set-up, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of others receiving cash bene- 
fits from agencies like the WPA, CCC 
and AAA, 

In sum, say the critics, the New De:! 
has overloaded the ation with bu- 
reaucrats and dependents; governme:! 
has become too big, too unwieldy, t00 
full of red tape; steps should be take" 
at once to cut down personnel to 4 
minimum before the whole Federa! 
structure gets out of hand. In short. 
the thing to be done is to try to reduce 
the number of Federal workers (tv 
levels existing before 1933. 

However, there are others who ho!'! 
this critical view to be unrealistic. 
They point out, among other thinss. 
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that the number of government work- 
ers in the United States is proportion- 
itely not so great as the number in 
other major countries. Moreover, they 
aintain that the complexities of the 
odern world have made expansion of 
overnment inevitable. While admit- 
ng that bureaucracy has its dangers, 
ey believe safeguards can be set 
» through strict standards of civil 
ervice—the merit system instead of 
he “spoils” system. In their view, the 
svernment of the United States, like 
vernments everywhere, will never 
igain be a simple business, and the 
ublic at large must reconcile itself to 
that—as well as to the need for a great 
iv of Federal workers. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 


















































“GIFTED” IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 


—How youngsters will jump for joy to find 
diesome menagerie of puppies and kittens under 
hristmas tree. Aren’t they life-like and ador- 
Each is just two pieces of gay material. Full 
included with number. 
13—Gleaming silverwear sparkling glasses 
the glow of candlelight—and lacy crocheted 
What a picture of beauty and good taste! 
€ lovely doilies of string are in a charming pine- 
design. Full details included with number. 














Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York, 


aomades. 








HOUSEHOLD 


Apple Pie & Cheese 


Apple pie is a man’s pie and no frills 
need be added to make it appeal to the 
masculine appetite. However, for a 
special treat, place thin slices of 
cheese, or sprinkle grated cheese, over 
the top of the pie after it is baked. 
Slide it back into the oven long enough 
for the cheese to melt. Serve hot. 


Peach Griddle Cakes 


Try these delicious griddle 
the place of the usual hot cakes. The 
ingredients needed include: One and 
a half cups milk; one cup cooked dried 
peaches, drained and chopped; one cup 
flour; one egg, beaten; two _ table- 
spoons butter, melted; three teaspoons 
baking powder; one teaspoon salt, and 
one teaspoon sugar. After sifting the 
dry ingredients together, add the milk, 
egg and peaches. Beat the batter until 
smooth, then bake slowly on greased 
hot griddle. Serve hot, with or with- 
out butter and sirup. 








cakes in 








Ham & Sweet Potatoes 

Some cooks believe the way to get 
the most enjoyment from a slice of 
ham is to smother it in sweet potatoes, 
Brown the slice of ham lightly on both 
Then place it in a baking dish, 
spread slices of raw sweet potatoes 
over it and sugar to taste. Add one 
cup hot water to the ham drippings 
and pour over ham and potatoes. Cover 
and bake until tender, basting occa- 
sionally. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Cupboard space can be saved if 
vertical partitions are added so that 
flat articles, like platters and trays, 
can stand upright. 





G@ Ice cream or other frozen des- 
serts can be removed from the mold 
sasily if a hot cloth is placed around 
the mold. 


@ Chopped cooked vegetables, such 
as carrots, string beans and broccoli, 
will give color as well as variety to 
omelets, 


gq A wooden clothes-pin with one 
prong cut off makes a_ temporary 
wedge to stop a loose window from 
rattling. 


@ To brighten aluminum, use lemon 
skins, diluted vinegar, sour milk or 
tart fruit juice. 


@ A solution of soda or ammonia 
will remove grease from unfinished 
wood. 


@ Pancakes or waffles may be im- 
proved by sprinkling them with cinna- 
mon and sugar. 


@ Heating slowly thins molasses 
and makes pouring easier. 


Isn’t This Why 
You Are Constipated? 


What do ye you eat for breakfast’ ? 
Coffee, toast, maybe some eggs? 
What do you eat for lunch ‘ane 
dinner? White bread, meat, pota- 
toes? It’s little wonder you're con- 
stipated. You probably don’t eat 
enough “bulk.’”’ And “bulk’’ 


doesn’t mean the amount you 
eat. It’s a kind of food that forms 


a soft “bulky” mass in the intes- 
tines and helps a movement. If 
this is your trouble, may we sug- 
gest a crunchy toasted cereal— 
Kellogg’s All-Bran—for breakfast. 
All-Bran is a natural food, not a 
medicine — but it’s particularly 
rich in “bulk.” Being so, it can 
help you not only to get regular 
but to keep regular. You won't 
have to endure constipation, you 
can avoid it. Eat it daily and 
drink plenty of water. Tear out 
this advertisement and send to 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
for two free individual packages 
of All-Bran. P-20 





Free for Asthma 
~ During Summer 


| 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds make 
you choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at once 
to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 116-F Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 


-&, SAVE ONE-HALF 





















WK TRANSPARENT & pooriess *% PARTIAL *& 


7 85 We make FALSE TEETH that fit you by MAIL 
to | from your mouth-impression. |mMoney-Back 
$33|SEND NO MONEY! GUARANTEE 


GO Fria] We": Thousands of Satisfied Users. 










Write for ee aes mouth-forms, Sean ete. 
LAB., - Dept.£-47D- GARY, IND. 


DILFS 


Let me tell you of my mild, , peat 
less, low cost home treatment. 

head physician of one of eS s 
Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 
treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk #40, Kansas City, Mo, 


Our Two Most 
Popular Clubs 


CLUB NO. 105 
Woman's World - - 


Household Magazine , $4 40 



















Farm Journal & ~ -- 
Farmer's Wife - - - 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues - 


CLUB NO, 115 
Better Homes & Gardens 
McCall’s Magazine - 
PATHFINDER, 52 emi, “- You Save $1.40 


Each magazine for one full year. Clip this ad, 
check your club and mail with remittance to 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


You Save $6.85 


$7 60 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 

fourteen words. Each initial and group of 









figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 







AGENTS WANTED 


GENUINE FUR COATS—$9. Beautiful Catalogue Free! 
HMJ Fur, 150-F West 28th, New York. 


GEORGIA PECANS | 


GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS: New crop—10 
Ibs. $2.00; 100 Ibs. $12.50 Prepaid. List Free. 
Dixie Pecan Co., Quitman, Ga. 


MEDICAL 


DEAF? Try Cera-Sol. An effective preparation. Send 
postcard for literature. O. L. Vieg, Box 182, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES = 


BE A PROFESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER. Big fees. 
Unlimited. opportunities. Can be done at home. 

No competition. No capital needed. Write to Scrap- 

bookers Guild, 59 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page ee 
book. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept 
9L37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right. St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 

largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
mas Cards from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AT LAST! ITS 

















ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


REAL ESTATE 


CHOICE HOMESITES in Zephyr Hills, Florida, $50 
each, easy terms. Deeds from city direct. Write 


Mayor, Zephyr Hills, Florida. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


GUARANTEED CONTRACT selling $5.00 appliance 

to auto owners. Saves up to $50 yearly in gas bills 
Representatives make up to $500 monthly. Reliable 
company—bank references. Full or spare time work 
to responsible persons. Write Moles, Manager, Dept 
PTR. SiouxCity, Iowa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, LYRICS, SONGS by 
a recognized Music Organization. Our Contracts 
Guarantee Publication, marketing; include expert 
collaboration, where required. We give you advan- 
tages not obtainable elsewhere. Send your material 
souay. Music Publishers Agency, Dept. X10, Portland, 
Ore 
SONGWRITERS: 
diate consideration. 
Building, Chicago. 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 











Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 








SILK DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats, 35c. Bargains 
on Used Clothing, Men’s Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 
Catalog. Msmmoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York. 








Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now and 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 


Five Mzzines $1 60 


Any 4 in Addition te PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Household Magazine 
—American Poultry —Leghorn World 

Journal —Mother’s Home Life 
—Breeder's Gazette —Nat’l Live Stock 
ee Piymeath Rock Month! 
ani . —Plymou oc onthly 

a —Rhode Island Red 

—Farm Journal and Journal 

Farmer's Wife —Successful Farming 
—Good Stories —Woman's World 
—Home Arts Needlecraft X PATHFINDER 


EACH MAGAZINE FOR ONE FULL YEAR 








Magazines MUST on 9 to one address. No change or 
substitution permitted. Check magazines wanted and 


send this advertisement with remittance to 
PATHFINDER, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATHFINDER 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Missing Consonants 


In this week’s puzzle, a doting young 
father bought his first-born a shiny 
new horn for his first birthday. But 
the father was so excited when he 
placed the toy in his young son’s hand 
that he could only say: “OOO000 0.” 
Now, the reader’s job is to figure out 
what the father tried to say to his son. 

Think that is too hard? Well, it 
shouldn’t be with these tips: (1) All 
you have to do is to use one consonant 
a certain number of times sprinkled in 
through the Os, and you have exactly 
what the father tried to say. (2) The 
proper consonant, used the required 
number of times gives a palindrome 
a sentence that reads the same back- 
wards or forwards. 

Those who have to give up can 
watch for the solution appearing next 
week, 








Corn & Bean Harvest 


This interesting game for small chil- 
dren is played with grains of corn and 
beans. Scatter the beans and corn 
over the floor and have the boys pick 
up the corn and the girls pick up the 
beans. 

After all the corn and beans have 
been picked up each little player 
counts the harvest. Should a boy getm 
a bean by mistake, five points are de- 
ducted from his harvest. The same 
penalty is meted out to girls getting a 
grain of corn. The player having the 
highest score, after all penalties are 
deducted, wins the game. 





Brain Teaser 


A householder bought a new rug for 
the family living room. The room was 
rectangular in shape, and was five feet 
longer than it was wide. What was 
the size of the rug if, after it had been 
laid, there was a border of polished 
floor one foot wide left exposed all 
around the room and that border con- 
tained exactly 46 square feet? An- 
swer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The dairy 
combined 24 gallons of milk contain- 
ing 10 per cent water with 60 gallons 
containing three per cent water to get 
84 gallons containing 95 per cent milk. 

SS ys a 





. 

Smiles 

Yvonne—No, I don’t believe in Santa 
Claus any more, 

Mother—But why, dear? 

Yvonne—Because most of the San- 
tas I saw in the stores before Christ- 
mas last year didn’t look as though 
they believed in themselves. 


Friend—So the college president 
expelled you. How did you take it? 

Ex-Student — Oh, I congratulated 
him on turning out such a fine young 
man. 





does yo’ belieb in 


Rastus—Marcellus, 
ghosts? 

Marcellus—Nah, sah! 
night an’ saw one in mah room. 
him what he wanted an’ he said “nothin’.” 
But de next mornin’ Ah found he’d stole 


I woke up one 
Ah axed 


mah Sunday pants. Since den Ah don't 
belieb in ghosts. Dey ain’t reliable. 


Mrs. Wimpus—The people in ou 
part of town are watching the resu!|, 
of a very interesting conflict. 

Mrs. Duff—What is it? 

Mrs. Wimpus—An irresistible blon. 


has just met an immovable bachelv 





Father — I’m__ surprised that yo 
should become infatuated with thi«! 
girl, Why, you should have been a! 
to read her like a book. 

Son—Well, you see, Dad, the ligh! 


- was rather low. 


Gungl—The person who tells of « 
faults is our best friend. 

Tyte—You’re right. But he wo 
be long. 


Recently an old southern Negro w! 
claimed to be “having symptoms.” 
went to see a doctor. The doctor plicd 
him with questions. Among oth: 
rather personal questions, he asked 
“And how are your kidneys, Unc! 
George?” 

To which George replied: “We'!! 
Doc, dey is all grown up now and so 
ob ’em is married.” 


Byones—My dear, I have left instru: 
tions in my will that I am to be cr 
mated. 

Mrs. Bjones—Just like you to go «\\ 
leave ashes all over the place. 


Glamour Girl—Yes, I'll endorse you 
cigarette for fifty thousand dollars 
Agent—I’ll see you inhale first. 


Science Teacher—What is velocit) 

Janey—It’s what a person puts a |i 
plate down with. 

Andy — How’s Lady Luck bee" 
treatin’ yo’-all lately? 

Sambo—Not a-tall well, Andy. [7° 
done wore out three foots from grave: 
yard rabbits, an’ Ize almost come [0° 
der conclusion dat Ize’ll hab ter £° 
ter work. 
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RHYME & REASON 


{BERTY has never come from Govern- 

ment. Liberty has always come from 

the subjects of it. The history of liberty 

is a history of resistance. The history of 

liberty is a history of limitations of gov- 
ernmental power, not the increase of it. 
—WOODROW WILSON 


a * * 











They that can give up essential liberty 

obtain a little temporary safety de- 

ve neither liberty nor safety. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Behold, we live through all things,—famine, 
thirst, 

Bereavement, pain; all grief and misery, 

4ll woe and sorrow; life inflicts its worst 

On soul and body,—but we cannot die, 

Though we be sick, and tired, and faint, 
and worn,— 

Lo, all things can be borne! 


—ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN 


One thorn of experience is worth a 
whole wilderness of warning. 
—LOWELL 
He who has injured thee was either 
tronger or weaker. If weaker, spare him; 
if stronger, spare thyself. 
—SENECA 
Our minds are like our stomachs; they 
are wWhetted by the change of their food, 
and variety supplies both with fresh 
appetite. 
QUINTILIAN 


+ * * 


Some positive persisting fops we know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always 
$0; 

But you with pleasure own your errors past, 

ind make each day a critique on the last. 


—POPE 


there are but two ways of rising in the 

d: either by one’s own industry or 
profiting by the foolishness of others. 
LaBRUYERE 

lhought from the eye closes the under- 

inding, but thought from the under- 

nding opens the eye. 

—SWEDENBORG 


* * * 


But for some trouble and sorrow, we 
uld never know half the good there 
bout us. 

DICKENS 
Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being 
one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knopl- 
edge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
lom in minds attentive to their own. 


Wisd 
—COW PER 
* * . 
hows a weak mind not to bear pros- 
ty, as well as adversity, with modera- 


CICERO 
Vhatever is worth doing at all is worth 
well, 


—Earl of CHESTERFIELD 


7. . . 


he highest use’ of capital is not to 
ke more money, but to make money do 
hore for the betterment of life. 
—HENRY FORD 





@ Here is a book every man, every woman, every home should have...the 
latest edition of DR. BRINKLEY’S famous MEDICAL BOOK. Written 
by the renowned specialist himself. It’s ready! Get your copy FREE! 
ae ay tear out the coupon below, fill it in carefully and nell it today. 
Stick it in an envelope or peste it on a penny postcard. Your copy of 
this valuable MEDICAL BOOK will be sent to you at once WITHOUT 
CHARGE OR OBLIGATION. 


DOCTOR BRINKLEY’S AMAZING TREATMENT 





—read the story of it in this outspoken book. : 
Doctor Brinkley discusses frankly the ailment Some Interesting 
that besets men over 40, in fact men of all Chapters 
ages. He gives you the benefit of the wisdom in " 

and experience gained in the treatment of After 21 Years,” the 
12,000 cases of disease of the kidney, urinary success story of Doctor 
system and related conditions. Brinkley andthe Brinkley 


Hospitals. » 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR—Dr. BRINKLEY’S Diseases of the Kidney, 


new MEDICAL BOOK is filled with medical Urinary System and AIl- 
pictures of the human body; charts and dia- lied Conditions. 
+ that will help you understand your e 
idneys and other vital organs; X-ray pictures The Brinkley Treatment 
of actual Brinkley cases; P otos of ‘‘America’s —A Safe Course to Take. 
Most Beautiful Hospital.’’ e 
ife i Man. 
SEND NO MONEY now or ever for this valu- Change et re oseneams 
able MEDICAL BOOK. We even pay the Treatment for Rectal 
postage. Just fill in the coupon carefully as and Colonic Disorders 
directed and mail it today to... Varicose Veins, Ulcers, 


THE BRINKLEY HOSPITALS |" * 3°" 


Radio Station XERA. 
Dept. PF 2, Facts about the World’s 


3158 LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS Most Powerful Station. 
GlAnd MAIL COUPON NOW 7 


T]Tf gp THE BRINKLEY HOSPITALS, DEPT. PF2, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ™ 


e 
a Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Dr. BRINKLEY’S MEDICAL BOOK. 

It is understood that there is to be no charge for the book and no obliga- 3 
i tion on my part. I am especially interested in disease checked below. 


“y > j isord Rupture or Hernia, 
i (J Kidney and Bladder (C Rectal and Colonic Disorders oO ee Se Ula. ' 
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T LAST! Anew kind of cook book that brings into 
A your kitchen every pleasure and economy, every 

time, money and effort-saving device known to 
modern culinary science! A beautiful, durable volume 
that is so understandable, so easy and quick to use that 
women all over the country are calling it “the most 
practical cook book ever published!” Formerly sold 
in another edition for $10.00, now only, $2.39. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN'S Cook Book 


Many Features Never Be- 
f C bi | + 

im Any No reproduction can do full jus- 

One Cook Book tice to the beautiful full color and 


fine craftsmanship of this great 


This great new cook book is book. However, this photo will 
THUMB-INDEXED like a dic- give you some idea of how 
* wsinentat el ‘ . . easy it is to refer to any 
tionary —enabling Je to turn section you want by means 
to any information you want of the handy thumb- 
See om ) 

by merely lifting your finger. index: It also has a 
It contains 230 enlightening complete alphabetical 


photographs and _ drawings, index. 
many in gorgeous full color, 
that make crystal clear each 
step in the preparation and 
service of food. It contains 
5,000 recipes and helpful hints 
that take all the “guess” out of 
cooking—for each one has been 
individually tested and approv- 
ed by the famous Culinary Arts 
Institute. It has chapters on 
health, diets, foreign recipes 
and many other thrilling fea- 
tures, some of which are listed 
in the panel at the lower 
right-hand corner of this page. 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


Put this great cook book to 
work in your kitchen at once! 
Let it prove that it can mean 
more pleasure and tess effort and 
expense than you ever thought 
possible! Just fill in the coupon 
and mail—--without money—today! 
Your copy of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN’S COOK BOOK will be 
sent to you by return mail. On 
delivery pay postman its modest 
cost, plus a few cents postage. 
THEN—if you are not satisfied 
that this ts the most PRACTICAL 
cook book you ever saw—simply 
return the book within 5 days 
and receive your money back! 


Publishers Book Service, Dept. BC-1 
2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me ....,.. copies of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price of $2.39. 
On delivery I will pay postman amount due, plus a few 
cents postage. It is distinctly understood that, should 
I desire, I may return the book within 5 days and 
receive my money back. 


NAME 


{ ] Check here if enclosing payment. We pay postage. | 
Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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Wives! Mothers! Homemakers! 


Here’s the Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 


ee 





















WASHABLE jacket and 
washable cloth bind 


ing. 
HEALTH facts, nr 
menus, diets, etc. 
CALORIC tables fo: 
valids, Vitamins ex- 


o-_ 
DIETS—For those » 
Want to gain or lose 


weight. 
SERVICE at food, table 


or ete. 
FOREIGN _ recipe 
adapted for America 


use 

UNIVERSAL in app 
8 jal section 
altitude cooking 
use in low count 
mountainous count 

COOKING for two 
oa or for whole | 
ies 


PICNICS, wedd 
special occasions 
how to make the 
success. 

HOW to design a & 
en for safety 
efficiency 

UP-TO-DATE — re 
to conform wit! 
cent discoveries 
the science of ' 
tion and developme 
of kitchen equipr 

Many other import 
features. 





